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Is the Academic Mind pursuing Truth? 


The Decay 
of the Academy 


R. P. OLIVER 


AMERICANS AS A nation, in this century, 
have shown little serious interest in educa- 
tion, least of all in colleges and universities. 
To be sure, they have lavishly endowed a 
large number of private institutions of 
higher learning, and they have given the 
many state institutions the right to make 
enormous and ever-increasing claims on 
the public treasury. But what was to be 
done with their money was a question with 
which Americans could not be bothered. 
They commented on the football scores and 
left everything else to the “experts.” Only 
now, when the more thoughtful understand 
that they may soon lose their country, are 
Americans coming to suspect that, in Dr. 
Richard Weaver’s fine phrase, Ideas have 
Consequences. 

Americans who now wonder what has 
been happening in the colleges are dis- 
covering that it is no easy matter to find 
out. Nothing, of course, is to be learned 
from the masterpieces of double-talk that 
are written by “public-relations secretaries” 
and read in public by the more ambitious 
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college presidents when they feel the urge 
to drum up more trade, to put the squeeze 
on the alumni or the legislature, or to get 
their names in the newspapers. The con- 
stant rattle of this prefabricated oratory 
subdues the pronouncements of the occa- 
sional president who has something to say 
and dares to say it. Even the most alert 
college student is unlikely ever to obtain a 
glimpse of the inner working of the scho- 
lastic machine through whose sieves he is 
passed with more or less effort. And there 
are almost no other sources of information, 
for what really defeats the inquirer is the 
rigid system of taboos that governs the 
academic Polynesia. It is a close world in 
which there is much that should not be 
said aloud—certainly not within the hear- 
ing of outsiders. 

One is reminded of the mid-Victorian 
novel which created a realm of fantasy by 
systematically suppressing a large part of 
the reality that it pretended to describe. 
Dickens, for example, blandly recounted 
sentimental episodes in the lives of men 
and women who dwelt in a strange land in 
which sexual intercourse was apparently 
unknown. Cooper went even farther: he 
felt obliged to lie to his readers about the 
manners of Indians so that his virginal 
heroines might be represented as undergo- 
ing a long captivity among savages without 
“suffering an offence to their delicacy.” 
The illusions thus created were pleasant to 
Victorian readers, and the novelists flour- 
ished accordingly. A similarly self-imposed 
censorship distorts most of what college 
professors say in public about colleges, 
and, on the whole, they too have flourished. 

For this reticence there seemed to be 
good and sufficient reasons. College pro- 
fessors, like physicians, feel that the pres- 
tige of the profession demands that scan- 
dals should, so far as possible, be concealed 
from the public. There is, furthermore, the 
universally accepted dictum that the atti- 
tude of Americans toward learning and 
scholarship ranges from obstinate indiffer- 
ence to contemptuous hostility. There is al- 
ways fear of reprisals by administrators or 
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by colleagues on those who break the 
taboos. But the major cause of the academ- 
ic silence is the fact that the men whose in- 
terests are most directly affected are the 
least willing to speak. For the true scholar 
the keenest of all intellectual pleasures is 
that provided by the study and research 
which he regards as his true function in 
life. By instinct and tradition he withdraws 
from politics, whether national or academ- 
ic, and, knowing that his life will not be 
long enough for him to learn all that he 
wishes to know or even for him to complete 
the investigations that he has undertaken, 
he feels an imperative need for peace and 
tranquillity, and is ready to purchase them 
at almost any price. If he is to attend to his 
real life’s work, he must not dissipate his 
time and energy in controversy, whether in 
public or within the precincts of his own 
college. 

The reasons for the academician’s with- 
drawal from contemporary debate were 
unexceptionable in a time of social stabil- 
ity, but that time has passed. Reticence and 
tact are no longer feasible for the scholar, 
who must now—however reluctantly and 
fretfully—see that his very existence is 
menaced. He may still be willing, for the 
sake of peace in his own little cell of the 
ivory tower, to ignore the skeletons that 
have been accumulating in: the closets and 
the corridors for more than half a century, 
but the choice is no longer his. The chronic 
indifference of the American public is 
yielding to a growing conviction that some- 
thing is seriously wrong, and public in- 
quiry has become inevitable. College pro- 
fessors must explain how the skeletons got 
into the academic closets or be suspected 
of complicity in murder. 

The past season brought forth a dozen 
books that in various ways impugn the in- 
tegrity and the usefulness of the whole 
academic profession. The two that I shall 
notice here, although written with widely 
different purposes, are so drastic in their 
implications that they lead their readers to 
the conclusion that colleges and universi- 
ties are a menace to civilized society. 


Modern Age 


In The Academic Marketplace’ two soci- 
ologists, Theodore Caplow and Reece J. 
McGee, present a “study” which differs 
from the usual thing in sociology in that it 
is written in intelligible English and that 
there is no indication that the question- 
naires on which it is based were contrived 
to produce a predetermined conclusion. 
The book is therefore convincing—and 
damning. 

The authors attempt to describe the ways 
in which college teachers obtain their posi- 
tions. The scope of their inquiry was 
limited to liberal arts colleges and to the 
departments, from anthropology to zodlogy, 
which are normally a part of such colleges. 
No reader, therefore, can take refuge in the 
hope that any comment recorded in this 
book may come from a Professor of Out- 
door Camping or a Professor of Hog 
Butchering. 

The authors quote extensively and ver- 
batim from many of the replies to their 
questionnaire. From these quotations the 
reader will discover that the ranking pro- 
fessors in liberal arts are a collective dis- 
grace. Some of them draw their vocabulary 
from the inspirational messages that are 
sometimes scrawled on the walls of low- 
class latrines; many are so nearly illiterate 
that such barbarisms as “between you and 
I” flow smoothly from their pens; most of 
them write English crudely and awkward- 
ly; and no more than four or five seem to 
have discovered that language can be used 
lucidly and accurately. But even more ap- 
palling than this mass of linguistic inepti- 
tude is the sheer vulgarity and meanness 
of the thinking that it expresses. Aside 
from a few differences in terminology, we 
might be listening to ditch-diggers describ- 
ing the ways in which ditch-diggers get 
jobs. Indeed, if this were a book about 
ditch-diggers, some do-gooder would now 
be collecting funds or demanding legisla- 
tion to redeem them from intellectual and 
moral squalor. 

‘I do not overstate the conclusions that 
must be drawn from this book. They are 
so obvious that Professor Jacques Barzun 
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in his introduction had to apologize for the 
authors’ “unwillingness to take up the cul- 
tural conditions of the repeated failures of 
mind, ethics and dignity which they report. 
Why has the American college and univer- 
sity so little connection with Intellect?” 

A complete answer to this question 
would be virtually a cultural history of the 
United States, but I think that the basic 
reasons for the “repeated failures of mind, 
ethics and dignity” can be suggested by 
summary mention of five developments that 
belong largely or entirely to our own cen- 
tury. 

I. Although education and training were 
sharply distinguished in the Western world 
from the time of the Renaissance, the dis- 
tinction has been almost obliterated in 
American colleges. The traditional concep- 
tion of education was that it was liberal, 
i.e. suited to free men. Its aim was to pro- 
duce cultivated gentlemen and intelligent 
citizens, not to teach a trade or profession 
by which a man could earn a living. This 
education included mathematics and nat- 
ural science, but its principal emphasis was 
literary and historical, and the greatest 
amount of time was devoted to the attain- 
ment of proficiency in reading and writing 
Latin and Greek. This concentration on the 
learned languages was believed to be justi- 
fied by many considerations, including (1) 
the most important competence that any 
man can acquire—must acquire, if he is 
to be an intelligent member of a free so- 
ciety—is mastery of all the processes of 
language, including all the devices of logic, 
rhetoric, and poetry; (2) the history of the 
ancient world, particularly of the Athenian 
democracy and the Roman republic, in- 
cluding their final failures, are the world’s 
most impressive lessons in the problems of 
society and hence most likely to impart to 
young men, so far as that can be done by 
education at all, a certain wisdom and ma- 
turity; and (3) the classical literature, 
free from both the grotesque eccentricities 
of the Baroque (e.g. Rabelais, Cervantes, 
Shakespeare) and the wild irrationality of 
Romanticism, combines a restrained beauty 
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with sober consideration of all the funda- 
mental ethical problems of mankind. It was 
further believed that the very severity of 
the discipline thus imposed on the pupil 
would develop both intellectual and moral 
powers that would make the educated man 
superior to the uneducated in all the walks 
of life. 

The validity of these claims need not be 
discussed here, but we may note that the 
historian of the classical tradition, Mr. R. 
R. Bolgar, believes that all the many ob- 
jections urged against it can be reduced 
to one: “classical training inculcates a view 
of life which respects individual responsi- 
bility and the individual integration of hu- 
man experience.” And the distinguished 
economist, Mr. Ludwig von Mises, says 
bluntly that “The passionate endeavors to 
eliminate the classical studies from the 
curriculum of the liberal education and 
thus virtually to destroy its very character 
were one of the major manifestations of 
the revival of the servile ideology.” 


II. This tradition, though earlier at- 
tacked, was first effectively breached in 
the years following 1884 by the establish- 
ment and gradual extension of the “elec- 
tive system” in Harvard College. The re- 
sult has been the conversion of colleges 
into collections of rival shops engaged in 
furious competition among _ themselves. 
There was frantic proliferation of courses 
of all kinds, first in the natural sciences 
and foreign languages, then in English and 
the so-called social sciences, next in train- 
ing for trades, such as accountancy and 
journalism, and finally in such unabashed 
frivolity as basket-weaving and hair-dress- 
ing. Since in most institutions the size and 
hence the standing of a department de- 
pends on its enrollment, each department 
is under strong pressure to sell its wares as 
cheaply as possible. Those which can 
promise their “majors” immediate employ- 
ment at high salaries can usually maintain 
standards, but the “humanities,” except to 
the extent that they may be protected by 
college requirements that may be changed 
from year to year, are more and more 
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driven to substitute entertainment for in- 
struction. Conditions vary greatly from in- 
stitution to institution, but the demoraliz- 
ing effects of departmental competition for 
business are almost universal. In some low- 
grade colleges the classics have completely 
disappeared; in others, the lone survivor 
tries some shyster’s method of “hot Latin,” 
just as the incurably sick often listen 
eagerly to the promises of any quack. In 
the modern languages Moliére and Goethe 
are being replaced by idle conversation, 
and English literature is more and more 
regarded as a harmless amusement for 
those co-eds who are interested only in 
marriage. 

III. It is a biological fact that parasites, 
if not checked, multiply until they destroy 
their host. The process by which bureau- 
crats multiply in government has been 
paralleled in the colleges. The ever-grow- 
ing swarm of directors, counsellors, adver- 
tising experts, and statisticians instinctive- 
ly seek to build larger nests, and, except 
where enrollments are strictly limited, 
strive to abolish the few remaining stand- 
ards in order to expand the market for 
diplomas. They instinctively see in every 
undergraduate an infant who needs a 
nurse, and in every teacher a hired hand 
who needs a supervisor. 

IV. The old faiths, both religious and 
cultural, on which the colleges were origi- 
nally founded have to a large extent been 
replaced by Pragmatism. This is not the 
place to discuss this doctrine’s superficial 
resemblance to the methods of empirical 
science, nor to analyze its endless double- 
talk about “democracy” and “social good.” 
The central idea that lies concealed behind 
the fog of verbal incoherence in which 
John Dewey loses his less wary readers 
and perhaps himself is neither complex 
nor novel. It may have been formulated, 
as it certainly has been practiced, by cut- 
purses and cut-throats since the dawn of 
history. By denying the concept of truth, 
Pragmatism necessarily denies the possi- 
bility of moral values. With the abolition 
of right and wrong, man can consult only 
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his appetites and his calculations of ex- 
pediency. The only test of an action is 
whether “it works.” Logically a Pragma- 
tist must condemn himself for a foolish 
weakness if he refuses, for example, to 
grind up his grandmother and sell her for 
hamburger in circumstances in which it is 
certain that he could get away with it and 
either realize a profit or have fun in the 
process. For anyone who carries Pragma- 
tism to its logical conclusion, the criminal 
mentality is the only form of rationality. 

There are less spectacular, though not 
less baneful, applications of the doctrine 
to daily life. When the practicing Pragma- 
tist expounds an argument, his words are 
merely the cover for his purposes. They 
are the flag hoisted by the pirate while 
stalking or approaching his victim. Where 
there is no truth there can be no rational 
debate, and the function of speech is to be- 
fuddle the gullible. And when the disin- 
terested pursuit of truth is recognized as 
the Quixotic pursuit of an illusion. col- 
leges must become hunting grounds for 
petty scoundrels. 

V. The academic world has been treated 
to a most impressive demonstration that 
Pragmatism does work. Every college 
teacher now works in the shadow of a 
vastly successful “college” of “education.” 
How completely the horde of “educators” 
has captured the public schools and con- 
verted them into machines for destroying 
mind and character, has been amply de- 
scribed by Professor Arthur Bestor in his 
Educational Wastelands and The Restora- 
tion of Learning. But even more demoral- 
izing to the colleges than the annual influx 
of mental cripples has been the prodigious 
success of this gigantic hoax. Even when 
the very many “educators” stowed away in 
the numerous institutes, “research” ap- 
pointments, and administrative positions 
are excluded, the number of professors of 
“education” in American colleges is about 
four times the number of professors of 
mathematics. In some places the propor- 
tions become spectacular. The University 
of Southern California in a recent summer 
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session had on its faculty two professors 
of physics, two professors of chemistry, 
and ninety-seven professors of “education.” 
The academician who looks over his wall 
at this flourishing forest of green bay trees 
can have no doubts: Pragmatism works! 

The inevitable result of the five proc- 
esses that I have mentioned has been a 
general collapse of ethical standards. The 
groves of Academe have been invaded by 
brigands. Mr. Norbert Wiener in his re- 
cent autobiography, J am a Mathemaiti- 
cian, has recorded the dismay which he 
and his colleagues felt when they encoun- 
tered the new breed of freebooters in sci- 
ence: 


We all knew that the scientist had his 
vices. There were those among us who 
were pedants; there were those who 
drank; there were those who were over- 
ambitious for their reputations; but in 
the normal course of events we did not 
expect to meet in our world men who 
lied or men who intrigued. 


Wiener complains of the “general break- 
down of the decencies in science,” but his 
observation is at least equally applicable 
to the whole academic world. Practicing 
Pragmatists out for loot have made their 
appearance in every field, and even in the 
oldest of the humanistic disciplines a 
scholar may now be forced to recognize 
with shock and pain that a cloak of routine 
learning or of zeal for “creative teaching” 
may cover the soul of a pick-pocket. 

So much for the causes of the “repeated 
failures of mind, ethics and dignity” re- 
ported by Messrs. Caplow and McGee— 
causes of which they show not even the 
slightest awareness. The shocked reader of 
their book must look elsewhere if he is to 
discover that their report is fragmentary 
and partial. 

As perusal of a learned journal in any 
serious discipline will adequately prove, 
the academic world also contains scholars 
who, at least in the narrow area of some 
highly specialized research, are devoting 
their energies and their lives to the dis- 
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interested pursuit of truth. The standards 
and the ethics of scholarship have thus far 
survived the disintegrating forces of our 
time; they are the residuum of health and 
vitality in the academic organism. So long 
as the belief in intellectual integrity per- 
sists, there is a citadel that has not fallen. 
But the citadel must be defended. It has 
become necessary for everyone seriously 
engaged in the pursuit of objective truth 
to realize that, however absorbing his re- 
search may be, he will have to take time 
out to defend his faith in the principles of 
science and learning. Neither he nor his 
work can survive an application of the 
dogma, now enunciated by some “edu- 
cators” and “social engineers” and tacitly 
accepted by their numerous allies, that 
“the only truth is social truth” and that 
“social truth is what it is expedient for 
[the thugs who capture] a society to tell 
its members.” Every man who seeks by 
research to ascertain objectively the facts 
of natural phenomena or of history im- 
plicitly repudiates that dogma; the time 
has come for him explicitly to say so. 

Another exposé of the academic world, 
different in its purpose but even more 
drastic in its results, was financed by the 
Fund for the Republic and sponsored by 
Columbia’s Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search. The Academic Mind’, by Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld and Wagner Thielens, Jr., is 
(of course!) based on a questionnaire, but 
although the statistics may be accurate, the 
critical reader will from the first suspect 
manipulation. The academic mind is repre- 
sented exclusively by “social scientists,” 
including historians and geographers, but 
strangely excluding all but a few psycholo- 
gists. Although the authors once suggest 
“possible differences” between this group 
and teachers in other fields, they usually 
imply that they are describing “the pro- 
fessorial mind” in general. 

The authors’ purpose is disclosed by the 
scarcely subtle slanting of the statements 
that are embedded in ostentatious displays 
of formal objectivity. We are assured that 
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are all “moderately \eft-of-center,” but the 
editor of an unnamed conservative periodi- 
cal, W. K. [sic] Buckley, represents a 
“rather extreme stand.” Fear of Commu- 
nism is blandly explained by reference to 
“general hysteria” and the prosecution of 
witches in Salem in the 1690's. 

Equally revealing is the elaborate sys- 
tem of jargon used to avoid clear distinc- 
tions. Colleges, for example, are divided 
into the “traditional” and the “secular.” 
The former, which include teachers’ col- 
leges, are relicts which remain “wedded to 
the earlier function of improving the edu- 
cational level of the population at large 
[sic]” because they have not yet “evolved 
into the fully secular type.” The charac- 
teristic of “secular” colleges is that they 
“see their main task as the training of 
students who will later perform specific in- 
tellectual functions either in the profes- 
sions or in specialized managerial roles 
throughout the community.” Perhaps you 
will find some clue to what all this means 
when you learn that “in the 1952 cam- 
paign . . . Eisenhower stressed more tradi- 
tional and Stevenson more secular values.” 

The neatest trick, however, appears in 
the classification on which the whole book 
is based. When the authors tell us that 
some professors are “conservative,” they 
mean politically conservative, but the op- 
posite of “conservative” is not “radical” 
or “liberal”—it is “permissive.” 

The statistics show that 14% of college 
teachers are “clearly conservative,” but by 
cumulative hints and comments it is made 
clear that they are a rather dull lot and 
hopelessly out-of-date. Indeed, we are final- 
ly assured that “scholarly accomplishment 

. . is not... consonant with the intellec- 
tual mood of the conservative.” And we 
may wonder whether such fellows have any 
business in the academic world at all, for 
the authors quote with approval Carl 
Becker’s pronouncement that the old-fash- 
ioned scholar, who sought to preserve the 
cultural tradition, has been replaced by 
the “new class of learned men . . . whose 
function is . . . to undermine rather than 
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stabilize custom and social authority.” 

“Permissives,”’ on the other hand, are 
obviously the élite of the academic world. 
They form “the most distinguished and 
representative sector of the professorate,” 
and therefore, “the better a college, the 
more of its social scientists are permissive.” 
In fact, “it is the function of the social 
scientist . . . to be permissive” because 
only thus “his way of thinking is in har- 
mony with the tasks entrusted to him.” 

Now, if you look closely, you will find 
that “permissives” are people who approve 
of two things, viz. Communist teachers in 
faculties, and Young Communist Leagues 
in the student body. Although the authors 
report that 72% of college teachers are 
basically “permissive,” many of them were 
either timorous or confused, so that only 
an élite of 48% were sure that Communist 
activity on the campus is a Good Thing. 

Professors Lazarsfeld and Thielens most 
solemnly assure us that an eagerness to see 
Communists at work in the universities is 
not a proof of sympathy with Communism. 
Perhaps so, but they could have made the 
point more convincing had they thought of 
ascertaining how many of the “permis- 
sives” would permit anti-Communists on 
the campus, if the decision were left en- 
tirely to them. And only the most inat- 
tentive reader will fail to see that they 
have ignored the really interesting ques- 
tion: how many of the teachers they inter- 
viewed are Communists? And how many 
of those who are not actually members of 
either the official or the underground 
party are, through either stupidity or op- 
portunism, collaborating with the conspira- 
tors? 

In 1953 Dr. J. B. Matthews estimated 
that the Communists had by that time “en- 
listed the support of at least 3500 profes- 
sors,” and it is no secret that powerful cells 
exist in most major and many minor in- 
stitutions. The membership of these cells 
may be uncertain, but their power may be 
estimated from the terror they inspire— 
the kind of terror that may be inspired by 
any gang of ruthless criminals. At least 
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two highly placed administrative officers, 
admittedly from fear of vendettas, will dis- 
cuss Communist activities on their respec- 
tive campuses only in strict confidence be- 
hind closed doors. But we may ignore this 
point. 

The important point is that it is no 
longer possible for a moderately well-in- 
formed person to mistake the nature of 
Communism. In the 1920’s it was still pos- 
sible for apple-cheeked freshmen to regard 
Communism as a delightful naughtiness, as 
appealing as Satanism had been at the fin 
du siécle; it was a dramatic pose that com- 
pelled attention, but was inherently safe 
since obviously nothing would really come 
of it in a civilized country. By this time 
volume after volume of sworn testimony 
before congressional committees has placed 
the imminence and the nature of the dan- 
ger to the United States beyond all doubt, 
and although these reports are usually ig- 
nored or only vaguely mentioned in the 
newspapers, “social scientists” have a pro- 
fessional duty to inform themselves on 
such matters. Communism is a criminal 
conspiracy actively engaged in prepara- 
tions for a coup d’état in the United States 
on the pattern of its successful operations 
in other countries, and its present strength 
has been estimated by the Chairman of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities as 
“the equivalent of some twenty combat di- 
visions of enemy troops on American soil.” 
No one doubts that the Communists plan 
systematically to torture and massacre all 
whom they regard as real or potential op- 
ponents. And the really frightening thing 
is that 48% of the “social scientists” —if 
Messrs. Lazarsfeld and Thielens are to be 
believed—think that this criminal con- 
spiracy should be promoted in colleges 
and universities. This view, regardless of 
the proportions in which it may be based 
on ignorance, doctrinaire bigotry, prag- 
matic opportunism, and complicity in the 
conspiracy, is proof of an appalling moral 
collapse. 

It should be obvious to the academic 
community, as it will be obvious to all 
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conservalive readers of the book, that 
Americans are being offered a choice be- 
tween national suicide and some drastic 
reform in the colleges and universities. 
And while the Liberals may shriek that the 
alternative to suicide is “unthinkable,” it 
is hazardous to assume that an alarmed 
people could not think of it. 

The Communists and all their allies take 
refuge behind the principle of “academic 
freedom,” which is the proudest and most 
cherished prerogative of the academic pro- 
fession—which is universally an ideal and 
to a considerable extent an acknowledged 
reality in major institutions (except for 
the clandestine infringements of it that 
self-righteous “Liberals” sometimes permit 
themselves). Now the American conserva- 
tives who would solve the problem by sim- 
ply revoking the principle and granting 
powers of censorship to a board of trustees 
or a state commission are committing, it 
seems to me, both a tactical error, since 
the proposal will alarm many of the most 
conservative teachers, and a philosophical 
blunder, since they seem to deny the schol- 
ar’s ethical duty to state the truth as he 
sees it. But there is much less excuse for 
academicians who think it either proper or 
feasible to contend that their profession 
absolves them of ethical responsibility to 
the nation in which they live and the cul- 
ture that they represent. 

It would be well for everyone concerned 
with the question to remember two simple 
historical facts. 

The principle of academic freedom, 
which gave the scholar the right to speak 
the truth as he saw it, came into being at 
a time when all university men shared a 
common culture and were the products of 
an education that was antecedent to all 
specialized or technical training. The prin- 
ciple was therefore based on the assump- 
tion that there was a common ethos and 
an acceptance of standards of right and 
wrong inherent in the Classical and Chris- 
tian traditions and confirmed by the long 
experience of the Occidental world. Men 
assumed that it was the function of the 
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learned man to preserve and refine the 
Western tradition, not to undermine it. 


The principle of academic freedom was 
conceived at a time when the recognized 
disciplines from astronomy to zodlogy did 
not profess to teach a science of govern- 
ment or claim the right to change the so- 
cial order. Now no one has ever proposed 
to extend the principle to matters of faith. 
No one has ever suggested that Christians, 
who must as an article of faith believe that 
Christ was the Son of God, have an aca- 
demic right to train Jewish rabbis, who 
must as an article of faith believe that 
Christ was either an impostor or a myth. 
No one has contended that Jesuit priests 
should be taught theology by Lutheran 
ministers. 

Both history and observation assure us 
that a society exists only by virtue of a 
common faith in certain ethical principles 
that are, at least in their origin, religious. 
They are no more susceptible of scientific 
demonstration than the proposition that a 
man is a nobler organism than an amoeba. 
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(Scientifically man is more complex, the 
amoeba, simpler, but neither complexity 
nor simplicity has value in itself.) “Thou 
shalt not steal” may be the command of a 
deity or, at least for a certain fraction of 
the population, the dictate of personal 
honor, but so long as the injunction repre- 
sents the common faith of a society, a 
cohesive association of free men is possi- 
ble. The Pragmatist’s revision of this dic- 
tum, “thou shalt not steal when there is a 
chance of being caught,” can produce only 
a horde of brutalized slaves terrorized by 
master criminals. 

If America can regain, both morally 
and intellectually, the bond of faith in the 
Occidental tradition, it can live and resist, 
with some hope of success, its foreign ene- 
mies. If it does not, its colleges and uni- 
versities will have exactly the importance 
of the brain in the corpse of a suicide. And 
the sooner that academicians realize this, 
the better. 





‘Basic Books, $4.95. 
*Free Press, $7.50. 
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American Education: 





Are our schools preparing young people for life, or coddling immaturity? 


The Age of Responsibility 


ROBERT M. 


I 


IN THE WELTER of recriminations arising 
from our current national debacle, one fact 
has been commonly recognized by all: 
American education must rise to meet the 
threat to national security from abroad and 
to national harmony at home. 

“How did the Russians beat us?” . . . 
“How far ahead of us are they?” .. . 
“Whose fault is it?” . . . “How did we get 
into this mess?” Such are the questions 
that have been asked with insistence and 
near-hysteria in recent months. How, in- 
deed, have these things come about? Whose 
fault is it? President Eisenhower’s? Inter- 
service rivalry? Congressional turmoil? 
Public complacency ? 

Round and round the mulberry bush we 
have gone, seeking to lay the blame, as 
though to find in that indictment some 
balm for the wounded vanity we have suf- 
fered and some outlet for the fears and 
frustrations welling up within. 

Yet reflection tells us that what is needed 
is not the fruitless identification of short- 
comings in the past but the fruitful re- 
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evaluation of our plans and procedures for 
the present. And such reflection has been 
engaged in by many thoughtful Americans. 
In this reflective re-evaluation for the fu- 
ture the resulting harmony is nearly as 
impressive as the previous cacophony of 
strident voices seeking to indict some vil- 
lain for the past. 

“Education!” is the chorus. “Education 
is the hope for the future.” We must re- 
assess our educational goals, our educa- 
tional procedures, and even the educational 
components themselves. The very uniform- 
ity of that agreement adds substance to its 
validity. Education is the only possible 
hope for the future. 

At the same time, if education is the 
path to success for the future, is it not 
reasonable to suppose that here is the prin- 
cipal area of failure in the past? If better 
education is to get us out of our predica- 
ment in the future, then it seems reason- 
able to believe that better education in the 
past might have averted our predicament 
in the present. 

For actually, even before the shocking 
events of the past year, there were clear 
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signs that American education was not 
performing what was required of it. 

For several decades now, our industrial 
leaders have been telling us of an increas- 
ing shortage in the fields of engineering. 
This shortage is variously estimated at 
from fifteen to thirty thousand men per 
year, but there can be no doubt that the 
shortage is a grave one—even in our reces- 
sion cut-backs—and that it is more than a 
passing re-adjustment of the labor supply. 

Though it is not so well publicized, per- 
haps, there is reason to believe that the 
shortage of physicians is at least as acute 
and may, indeed, be much worse. There are 
at the present time approximately seven 
thousand, five hundred vacancies for in- 
ternes and resident physicians in hospitals 
throughout the United States. These are 
the vacancies on hospital staffs largely filled 
by newly-certified doctors, and because they 
are the backbone of the practical working 
force at most hospitals they represent a 
reliable index to the number of new doc- 
tors entering the field of medicine. This 
indicates a tremendous shortage of young 
doctors. 

We hear as well that we are running 
into serious shortages of ministers, teach- 
ers, and other competently trained leaders 
of society. 

The fact becomes clear, therefore, even 
apart from military considerations, that for 
some time our educational system has sim- 
ply not been turning out enough trained 
men to take up the slack of retiring men or 
to fill the gaps in whole new areas of need. 

Now what I am endeavoring to say is 
that if we must name one villain, I think 
we must be so unchivalrous as to attack 
one no longer able to defend himself, and 
to assert that the one man most responsible 
for our current national failure is John 
Dewey. For we have now decided that our 
current educational procedure has produced 
a crisis, and John Dewey has been known 
for decades as the “father of American ed- 
ucation.” Therefore education’s failings 
may reasonably be attributed to the man 
most responsible for giving it its stamp. 
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I am not so naive as to assert that John 
Dewey unaided has brought about our cur- 
rent difficulties, and that by simply repudi- 
ating his ideas and practices we can 
emerge invincible. Indeed, I am not actu- 
ally certain that Dewey himself is the prin- 
cipal villain in the piece. I suspect he was 
principally the mouthpiece for a movement 
crystallizing during his lifetime, and if he 
had not produced his ideas and theories 
some other would have done it in his stead. 
What we are seeing now is the inevitable 
result of many contributing forces that 
have produced something like a flood tide 
to carry us where we do not wish to go. 


II 


John Dewey lived a long, long life; he 
wrote voluminously, and very badly. He 
hovered in the educational heavens like the 
long day of Joshua, and nowadays he is 
almost never read. There is some confusion 
as to what he actually said—for his ideas 
did change—and it is commonly under- 
stood by his admirers that he has become 
a public whipping-boy for the excesses that 
developed among his followers. 

All of these things admitted, yet it is a 
fact that for about a quarter of a century 
or longer—nearly a generation, in fact— 
the most powerful single leavening influ- 
ence in American education has_ been 
known as progressive education, and it is 
likewise a fact that John Dewey is identi- 
fied in the minds of teachers themselves as 
the guiding light in progressive education. 

As early as 1920, for instance, Cubber- 
ley’s History of Education—one of the 
standard history-of-education texts—spoke 
of John Dewey as “the foremost American 
interpreter, in terms of the school, of the 
vast social and industrial changes which 
have marked the nineteenth century” be- 
cause “better perhaps than anyone else he 
has thought out and stated a new educa- 
tional philosophy, suited to the changed 
and changing conditions of human liv- 
ing.” Succeeding decades have not much 
modified this judgment. 
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This “new educational philosophy” is 
the one that has been variously damned 
and praised as “progressive education” or 
“Deweyism.” Its complete definition is cer- 
tainly controversial, but the central provi- 
sions in its creed may be found clearly 
stated in Dewey’s own words. Writing in 
the Elementary School Record in 1900, 
Dewey set forth three premises (first con- 
sciously enunciated by Froebel) that were 
basic to the new philosophy. They are 
these: 


1. That the primary business of the 
school is to train in céoperative and 
mutually helpful living .... 

. That the primary root of all educa- 
tional activity is in the instinctive, 
impulsive attitudes and activities of 
the child, and not in the presentation 
and application of external material. 

. That these individual tendencies and 
activities are organized and directed 
through the uses made of them in 
keeping up the cooperative living... 
taking advantage of them to repro- 
duce, on the child’s plane, the typical 
doings and occupations of the larger, 
maturer society into which he is fi- 
nally to go forth; and that it is 
through production and creative use 
that valuable knowledge is clinched.’ 


However well these sound in theory, it 
is my present contention that a great deal 
of our present difficulty grows out of the 
second of these three beliefs: “the primary 
root of all educational activity is in the 
instinctive, impulsive attitudes and activi- 
ties of the child.” Dewey himself clearly 
indicated that the interests of the child 
were to be channeled by the teacher; but 
as this premise became implemented in the 
curriculum and practice of the school sys- 
tem, it developed into the “student-centered 
curriculum,” in contrast to the traditional 
“content-centered” curriculum. 


The conduct of the pupil should be gov- 
erned by himself according to the social 
needs of his community, rather than by 


arbitrary laws. Full opportunity for ini- 
tiative and self-expression should be pro- 
vided, together with an environment rich 
in interesting material that is available 
for the free use of every pupil. (“A 
Statement of the Principles of Progres- 
sive Education,” 1924.) * 


This means, “The student is a_ better 
judge of what’s good for him than anyone 
else.” 

As a result, in our recent educational 
efforts, tremendous emphasis has _ been 
placed upon the enjoyment of the school- 
process. Teachers have been encouraged to 
challenge their students to like the process, 
and the students have been led to think 
that education best which conforms most 
nearly to their desires. 

I know this is an over-simplification of 
the theory, but, in practice, American edu- 
cation has been saying in effect for several 
decades to its students: Those of you who 
desire to take the more difficult work may 
do so, if you have the inclination. Those 
of you who desire to take the easier courses 
may do so. Education is valuable only so 
long as it produces a student voluntarily 
and happily expressing himself without 
duress. 

The problem resulting from this attitude 
is compound. In the first place, it is false 
education. All education must be for one of 
two purposes. It must be an education for 
content or it must be an education for 
attitudes. Those students who take the more 
difficult curricula are, in general, trying 
to master a body of subject-matter. Those 
students who enter upon the easier cur- 
ricula are those “training for attitudes to- 
ward life.” It is not what they know that 
is of importance; rather, it is their attitude 
toward life that counts. 

Unfortunately, therefore, the fundamen- 
tal basis of their education is faulty, and 
the very keystone of the educational arch 
is missing. For the most important attitude 
any of us can develop is simply the ac- 
ceptance of work as man’s responsibility 
and opportunity. In school, the student is 
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presented with the alternatives of a difficult 
curriculum and an easier curriculum; that 
he needn’t work unless he wishes to. There 
is no such alternative in life. For that rea- 
son, it is impossible to educate for attitudes 
without demanding a certain responsibil- 
ity, for the state cannot counter all of the 
resultant irresponsibility. 

That is precisely where our educational 
theories—and one facet of Deweyism in 
particular—have failed. We have said to 
the student in effect: Choose for yourselves 
that way of life which pleases you. The 
responsibility for serious matters may be 
placed on shoulders more eager to carry 
the burden. 

But now we find, to our consternation, 
that too few students are reaching for the 
heavy burden of responsibility, and, in 
consequence, the responsibility for leader- 
ship is falling to the ground. We have told 
the students that if they did not choose 
to shoulder the responsibility for a difficult 
education, others would do the work; soci- 
ety would look out for them. Now, how- 
ever, we find to our chagrin that, with so 
many dependent on society. there are not 
enough left to support society. 

In short, progressive education has failed 
in two major ways. As its critics have been 
pointing out for several decades, it fails 
in theory because it teaches a student a 
false relationship to life. Now the entire 
public is confronted by its practical failure 
in a great shortage of the qualified citizens 
society needs for its own perpetuation. 


Ill 


I have entitled my present thoughts 
“American Education: The Age of Respon- 
sibility” because America is now rapidly 
approaching a critical era when she will 
retain her recently-won leadership, or when 
she will unwillingly defer to the leadership 
of another. However great our anxiety may 
have been in the recent past, as several of 
our more sober leaders have pointed out, 
the real challenge from Russia will come 
fifteen years from now, as Russia begins 
to exploit with increasing efficiency her 
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great natural resources. That will be the 
real Age of Responsibility for America— 
for ourselves, our children, our friends 
around the world. Because we are counting 
on our educational system to provide lead- 
ership and implementation to meet that 
crisis, we are certainly entering an era of 
tremendous responsibility for the academic 
world. 

In a narrower sense, however, I have 
selected this title because I believe our na- 
tional Age of Responsibility is dependent 
upon the individual’s age of responsibility. 
This is one of the two theoretical problems 
most in need of answer. Just when does an 
individual enter upon the age of responsi- 
bility? At some time in the scheme of 
education, the student must be confronted 
by the unpleasant fact that he is responsi- 
ble for his own achievement and for his 
own actions. However much society may 
defer to the growing child, the unpleasant 
truth remains that at a certain point it no 
longer defers to him. It begins to see him 
as he is, to reward him for his achieve- 
ments and to hold him responsible for his 
mistakes. 

For some decades now we have tended 
to push back the time at which we insist- 
ently confront the student with this dis- 
turbing fact of life. A considerable part of 
the problem of juvenile delinquency arises 
from education’s failure to expect responsi- 
ble performance. New York City has re- 
cently been seriously considering the plac- 
ing of policemen in public schools because 
the educators have demonstrated to a criti- 
cal public their failure to impress upon 
unruly adolescents—generally sixteen or 
seventeen years of age—the fact that these 
unruly adolescents are responsible for their 
own conduct. The college entrance exami- 
nations have been mushrooming yearly be- 
cause the colleges have discovered that 
high-school grading systems all too fre- 
quently have been modified to please stu- 
dents and their parents, rather than to 
bring home severely to high school juniors 
or seniors the insufficiency of their achieve- 
ment. 





It is apparent that we must determine 
the age at which we actually expect a stu- 
dent to act responsibly. Is it ten? Twelve? 
Fifteen? Eighteen? In short, when is the 
age of responsibility? Though it may vary 
from individual to individual, we are con- 
sidering an educational system for millions 
of Americans, and we must determine for 
practical purposes when in that program 
we are going to present to the student, with 
some emphasis, the nature of his responsi- 
ble relationship to life. 

As a tentative answer, I choose the age 
of twelve. This is the age of responsibility 
for the orthodox Hebrew children among 
whom delinquency has been noticeably in- 
frequent. It is of some note that most Euro- 
pean school systems expect a child to make 
a responsible choice for his own future 
education and life’s work at about his 
twelfth year. Is is also significant that the 
age of twelve occurs just prior to a child’s 
departure from grade school, and his entry 
into high school. Surely a high school fresh- 
man is not too young to be apprised of the 
responsibility he bears for his own acts. 


IV 


What I have said above is dependent 
upon something to which all Americans 
give lip service, but which actually has 
departed from our thinking. We mumble 
the words of Jefferson: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by 
their creator with certain inalienable rights 

9 

The difficulty is that in education we 
have repudiated this. I venture to assert 
that nine-tenths of the education in Amer- 
ica today is controlled by people who no 
more believe Jefferson’s words than they 
do the assertion that the moon is made of 
green cheese. For we now say in all grav- 
ity, “We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are born of unequal parents, 
that they are conditioned by their environ- 
ment to possess certain inevitable charac- 
teristics... .” 

Well, unfortunately, it makes a deal of 


difference which Declaration you believe. 
For if you believe that a man—or a stu- 
dent—has certain inalienable rights, you 
can expect him to act with certain respon- 
sibility. But if you believe that a man has 
only characteristics, you cannot hold him 
responsible. 

The difference is that characteristics is a 
factual word; responsibility is a value 
word. We determine the characteristics of 
a man by recognizable criteria. We can 
reduce some of them to statistics which we 
can plot on a chart. But we cannot do this 
with responsibility. This is of man’s very 
essence. It exists, or doesn’t exist. 

Ultimately, therefore, it makes a great 
deal of difference in education whether 
society believes it is dealing with some- 
thing that has an inviolable sanctity of its 
own, or whether it is dealing with one of 
its own creations. After all, society cannot 
very well expect a student to act responsi- 
bly if society believes that the student is 
somehow one of society's own products. 
Can you punish a seventeen-year-old high 
school boy for throwing lye on another boy, 
if you feel that somehow he is a product 
of bad social conditions over which he had 
no control ? 

Even before we can determine an age of 
responsibility, then, we must ask ourselves 
whether we do or do not really believe 
in the genuine freedom of the individual. 
One of the cliches dearest to the hearts of 
the guidance counselors is the affirmation, 
“To know all, is to forgive all!” 

You can know a person’s characteristics; 
you cannot know his inalienable rights. 
For characteristics are facts of observation; 
inalienable rights are of the essence itself. 


V 


Here, finally, we come to the dilemma 
confronting us. To produce responsible 
citizens, we must educate for responsibil- 
ity. To educate for responsibility, we must 
believe in the freedom of the individual 
who is being held responsible. But is he 
really free? Is fifteen-year-old John Jones 
to be held responsible for his completely 
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disappointing achievement, his vacillations 
with the truth, his anti-social attitude, and 
told sternly to snap out of it? Or is he 
the product of forces over which he had 
no control, and therefore not really ac- 
countable? 

This is a highly complex problem, one 
which passes from the field of education 
to those of psychology and philosophy. 
Put in its simplest form, the question be- 
comes, “Is man a valuational creature?” 
We have spoken of his freedom and re- 
sponsibility—concepts of value; we have 
spoken of characteristics—concepts of facts. 
So if a man is not in essence a valuational 
creature, we waste our time talking of his 
responsibilities and rights. Furthermore, if 
he is not a valuational creature, we waste 
our time asserting that he is—or wishing 
that he were. So the question arises with 
urgency: Does man have certain inalienable 
rights? Is he a creature of valuation? This 
is the second of the two theoretical ques- 
tions which we must answer. And it is even 
more important than the first, because it 
is basic to it. 

The people controlling American educa- 
tion and much of American thought are, of 
course, men in their fifties. This is man’s 
decade of authority and leadership in our 
society. Such men were in college thirty 
years ago—in the 1920’s—when the psy- 
chologists spoke in unequivocal terms of 
man’s nature. There was no dilemma for 
them. This was the high-watermark of be- 
havioral psychology. Pavlov, in one of the 
most famous of all scientific experiments, 
had demonstrated that a dog’s salivary 
glands may be conditioned to stimuli other 
than food. It quickly became the founda- 
tion for much that we have learned of 
man’s reactions, and became basic to an 
all-embracing psychology. 

According to the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, “After 1909 Pavlov’s experiment be- 
came the stock example of mechanistic 
theories and supported the doctrine that 
behavior is never more than a very complex 
set of conditioned reflexes.”* For people 
who accept this psychology of man, our 
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dilemma is solved! Question: Is man free 
or is he controlled by conditioning? An- 
swer: Behavior is never more than a very 
complex set of conditioned reflexes. 

As it entered into and increasingly dom- 
inated our educational philosophy, this 
psychology became doubly corrosive of any 
effort to maintain individual responsibility. 
A student could scarcely be disciplined for 
what would have previously been called 
bad acts or wrong-doing. These actions 
were not his fault; they were the result of 
his conditioning environment. To under- 
stand him, we must understand his back- 
ground. “To know all is to forgive all.” 
So a student was not held accountable for 
what he was. 

Neither was he to be held accountable 
for what he achieved. For if he were held 
accountable for failure, he would be condi- 
tioned to failure, which would breed resent- 
ment, which would breed anti-social re- 
sponse. The purpose of the school is to en- 
courage growth, not anti-social response. 

It is psychology therefore, I believe, 
which must be held finally responsible with 
Dewey for our current desperate convul- 
sion of re-examination. Actually, Dewey 
was merely translating into educational 
procedure what psychology was dogmati- 
cally asserting as the nature of man when 
he wrote: “The teacher . . . is there as a 
member of the community to select the in- 
fluences which shall affect the child and 
to assist him in properly responding to 
these influences.’”® 


VI 


If I am right in what I have been saying, 
the most pressing general problem in this 
Age of Responsibility is to re-determine in 
our educational system the age of responsi- 
bility for the students of our school system. 
This, in turn, requires a substantial re- 
consideration of our attitude toward man, 
psychologically speaking. 

Fortunately, there is evidence that just 
as psychology provided the theories which 
served as such an undesirable support to 
progressive education, so now psychology 
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may provide the theories necessary to re- 
vitalize our educational concepts. For sev- 
eral decades Gestalt psychology has in- 
creasingly insisted that for a human being 
the sum of experience is greater than its 
components. A man simply cannot be added 
up like a column of figures. To know all is 
impossible, really, because the total human 
personality is greater than the sum of its 
recognizable parts. It is almost as though 
one might assert that in the totality of 
man’s nature he brings to the interpreta- 
tion of life a unifying principle greater 
than we might expect him to have from the 
respective components. You cannot explain 
him simply by conditioning. 

More recently, also, psychology has be- 
gun to emphasize the need for greater co- 
operation between the psychologist and 
the minister. At a psychological symposium 
in September 1957, Dr. O. H. Mowrer, 
former President of the American Psy- 
chological Association, is quoted by the 
New York Times as saying, “Psychology 
doesn’t have all the answers; it hasn’t even 
asked all the right questions which lie at 
the very heart of human experience.”® 
Members of the panel noted that psychology 
and religion are moving closer together in 
their attempts to solve their mutual prob- 
lems of human behavior. 

This is very much by way of substan- 
tiation of a famous statement made over 
twenty years ago by Carl Jung, one of our 
most influential psychologists: “During the 
past thirty years people from all the civi- 
lized countries of the earth have consulted 
me .... Among all my patients in the sec- 
ond half of life—that is to say, over thirty- 
five—there has not been one whose prob- 
lem in the last resort was not that of find- 
ing a religious outlook on life. It is safe to 
say that every one of them fell ill because 
he had lost that which the living religions 
of every age have given to their followers, 
and none of them has been really healed 
who did not regain this religious outlook.” 

Perhaps, after all, man is a creature of 
value, and we can never hope to understand 
him ‘psychologically nor educate him ade- 
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quately until we recognize this fact. 

One of the most interesting aspects of 
the present struggle is the fact that Amer- 
ica and Russia have practically changed 
sides in their approach to education. In 
America we pay tribute to man’s freedom 
and to the existence of value judgments. 
We are almost ridiculous in our constant 
preachments of rights and freedom. But in 
practice we act very much as though free- 
dom didn’t exist. If a man has been a 
Communist, for example, we say to him, 
“We do not really hold you responsible 
for this because we know you were born 
into a bad background and went through 
the throes of the depression. You never 
really had a chance.” In Russia, theoreti- 
cally, concepts of value as we know them 
do not exist, for the Marxist lives in a ma- 
terialistic world. But in practice a Russian 
is held strictly accountable to the bour- 
geois tradition of a world of freedom and 
responsibility. “You have become a capi- 
talist; that is unfortunate. You will have 
twenty years in Siberia to consider your 
sins against the people’s republic.” 

In his Public Philosophy, Mr. Walter 
Lippmann points out the disturbing fact 
that Western democracy in 1900 was re- 
garded everywhere as the pattern of the 
future, but that by 1925 this was no longer 
so. Somehow we were already beginning 
to lose the forward impetus which through- 
out the world had carried the Statue of 
Liberty as a symbol of the hope of Western 
democracy. 

It is significant, I think, that in the very 
document in which Jefferson speaks of in- 
alienable rights, he also speaks of respon- 
sibility. “A decent respect,” he says, “for 
the opinions of mankind requires” an ex- 
planation of public acts. We are free to 
act, but compelled to act responsibly. 

Several times recently I have seen 
among other definitions the statement that 
education is principally concerned with 
helping people to make the right choice. 
Now choice is a freedom-word. If you be- 
lieve in an inalienable right to freedom, 
you can speak of educating a student to 
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make a choice. Otherwise you can only hope 
that you will condition him to react prop- 
erly. Progressive education is still strug- 
cling with the words of Dewey, “The teach- 
er... is there as a member of the com- 
munity to select the influences which shall 
affect the child and to assist him in prop- 
erly responding to those influences.”® 

The fundamental problem confronting 
us, then, is one of two parts. There is the 
underlying need for the psychologists, who 
speak as the high priests of education, to 
re-assert that mystery at the heart of man, 
that in totality he transcends the sum of 
the parts. Is it possible that the sum repre- 
sents the facts, the conditionings, the char- 
acteristics, whereas the ineluctable mystery 
at the heart is the realm of value, which 
gives meaning to the whole? Then, having 
re-asserted this, we must translate it into 
practical terms in our educational system 
by defining more specifically the age of 
responsibility. 

Perhaps in this way once again we can 
pick up our faltering torch of freedom in 
such a way even our greatly increased 
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technological performance will not serve to 
dim the fact that we are worthy to be 
among the leaders of the world. Then, once 
again, as defenders of man’s right rather 
than as believers in conditioning might, we 
will differ in a significant essence rather 
than in degree from the Communists. 
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Our Public Schools: Another Look 


A teacher on the virtues and vice of teaching. 


SAMUEL 


STARTLED OUT OF its complacency, Ameri- 
can public opinion at last recognizes some 
of the achievements of the Soviet educa- 
tional system, and some of the failings of 
our own. Articles on education, once con- 
fined to the dull pages of professional jour- 
nals, now appear in mass magazines. 
Clergymen, congressmen, admirals, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, and even President Eisenhower 
all suggest remedies and emphasize how 
important it is that we “catch up” to the 
Russians. 

The controversy over progressive educa- 
tion, renewed six or seven years ago by 
opponents of the dominant theory of ped- 
agogy, has flared into flame, and new 
books add fuel to the fire almost monthly. 
In all this argument, nevertheless, one 
voice is silent — one group deeply con- 
cerned with our schools has said little. 
America’s classroom teachers, the really 
operative power in our educational system, 
express themselves only by occasional let- 
ters to editors or by serving as subjects for 
Life cameramen. 

Teachers are busy people, often over- 
worked, some of them — the men especial- 
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ly — holding second or third jobs to sup- 
plement salaries. Unlike college professors, 
they are not expected to be articulate in 
print, and some of them rightly fear the 
repercussions which might result from 
their criticism of the school system. As a 
former public-school teacher, with eight 
years’ experience ranging from kinder- 
garten to the twelfth grade, I propose to 
examine here some of the advantages and 
disadvantages of teaching as a profession, 
and to suggest why so many teachers like 
myself have left — and will leave — the 
public-school system. 

I begin with the attractive side of teach- 
ing as a career. It is the easiest profession 
to enter. Law, engineering, college teach- 
ing, medicine—all require arduous prep- 
aration, training in strict disciplines, years 
of study terminating in difficult examina- 
tions. Even to be admitted to a good medi- 
cal school requires intense effort, excellent 
grades, and intellectual ability. Certifica- 
tion as a teacher is much more easily come 
by. In many states only a bachelor’s degree 
is required, and many of the credits for 
this can be obtained through notoriously 
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easy courses in Education. I mean no dis- 
service to dedicated teachers when I point 
out that the public schools often recruit 
those weaker college students who never 
could pass a bar examination or convince 
a state medical board. 

Really able students who wish to teach 
are apt to groan at the twenty to thirty- 
odd hours of Education courses foisted 
upon him by the system — though these 
courses are conducted at a level so low 
that they can be completed with next to 
no effort. We may hope that recent attacks 
on them by writers like Lynd or Bestor 
may bring about, eventually, a reduction 
in the swollen license and salary schedules 
that foster such proliferation of Education 
courses; just now they seem, like a law- 
yer’s paper-work and a politician’s dinners, 
an inescapable occupational curse. People 
genuinely interested in teaching are dis- 
gusted by these courses, but are not neces- 
sarily deterred from becoming teachers. 

So public-school teaching is easy to 
enter; nor are the material rewards so 
meagre as some assert. Ten years ago, 
when I began teaching, the New York City 
scale, one of the highest in the nation, was 
$12.50 a day, or $2,500 a year. This be- 
ginning salary has since doubled; and 
after fourteen years, a kindergarten teach- 
er who has accumulated enough credits 
will automatically earn $8,400, even if she 
never is promoted to a higher position. 
This is more than the average salary in 
most colleges, more indeed than is earned 
by many full professors with many pub- 
lished books to their credit. And teaching, 
unlike the manufacture of automobiles or 
guided missiles, knows no layoffs, short- 
ages, or shut-downs. When he has received 
tenure (after three years), the city teacher 
has assured himself of some financial 
security for all his life. 

The job, measured against similar posts 
held by people of comparable skill, has 
other attractions. Though there are lessons 
to prepare and homework to mark, still 
one need be in school only six hours a 
‘day, thirty hours a week; there remains 
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time to read, to think, to recuperate from 
the strain of dealing with crowds of chil- 
dren. At intervals — and how one needs 
them! — there is a week’s vacation at 
Christmas, another at Easter; July and 
August free with pay. The retirement sys- 
tem is honest, ample, and decently ad- 
ministered; after thirty or thirty-five 
years, one can leave the system and count 
on a fair income for life. (At present 
salaries and rates, New York teachers re- 
ceive as much as $5,880 a year when they 
retire with thirty-five years of service; and 
more if they teach longer.) 

Nearly as important as these benefits to 
me was the sense of accomplishment I 
often felt in the classroom: the knowledge 
that I dealt with important things. To 
spend one’s time with literature and _his- 
tory, even on the grade-school level, was 
satisfying; much more meaningful than 
many occupations in our complicated cul- 
ture. Like most other young teachers in 
the city, I taught chiefly in the “difficult” 
schools: in slum areas where the children 
lived in dirty tenements, where the streets 
were strewn with garbage, where the only 
bright new things to be seen were televi- 
sion sets, saloons, and the automobiles of 
successful prize-fighters, dope-pushers, and 
policy-runners. Yet it was the very intel- 
lectual poverty of these children that often 
gave me the highest sense of accomplish- 
ment. When a twelve-year-old child never 
has learned to read, seen a painting, or 
heard the story of the Odyssey (how their 
eyes widened when they heard about the 
Cyclops!), it is possible to awaken in him 
the sense of wonder and awe that, Goethe 
says, is man’s greatest inheritance. There 
was a boy who read nothing but comic 
books; then he listened to a retelling of 
The Speckled Band, and in one year read 
all the Sherlock Holmes stories, with The 
Firm of Girdlestone and The White Com- 
pany thrown in. A social-studies class en- 
thusiastically produced original news- 
papers dated at key points in American 
history. A little girl, illiterate, who never 
had been inside a museum before, stood 





in front of Van Gogh’s The Starry Night 
for fifteen minutes, and then turned to me 
when I came back looking for her and 
said, “Look, Mr. Shapiro, there’s a dream 
that just busted.” 

There were, of course, many problems; 
lessons that didn’t come off, an over- 
crowded school (the last year I taught in 
New York we had twice as many children 
as the school was designed for, and were 
operating on triple session), an enormous 
turnover in the teaching staff, the ever- 
present threat of delinquency. But by and 
large the public school provided a reason- 
ably secure and not very demanding way 
of life, and one from which it was possible 
to derive some personal satisfaction. 

Why did I quit? Why did I leave the 
school system to take a job in a private 
college, without tenure, at a much lower 
salary, giving up in the process my right 
to a sabbatical leave and all the pension 
rights accumulated by eight years’ service? 

The real answer, in my case at least, 
was the sense I had of holding no status 
as a teacher, the feeling that the work I 
was doing was not really respected by 
many of the children, their parents, the 
school administration, or society in general. 
The schoolmaster in America has never 
been the awesome figure familiar to read- 
ers of Dickens, Kipling, or Tom Brown’s 
School Days. From Ichabod Crane to Our 
Miss Brooks, the pedagogue has always 
been looked down upon with somewhat 
amused contempt by a great majority of 
the American people. He was somebody 
apart, outside the main stream of endeavor, 
somebody you played tricks on and never 
took very seriously. (Remember the teach- 
er’s gilded dome in Tom Sawyer?) 

This pervasive attitude, encouraged by 
the teacher’s apparent willingness to ac- 
cept low wages and his failure to agitate 
for better pay, has resulted in the trans- 
formation of the teacher from the stand- 
ard-bearer of our moral and intellectual 
tradition to the status of a drudge and 
maid-of-all-work. I have mentioned above 
that teachers are required to be in school 


only thirty hours a week, of which they 
are on active duty for only twenty-five. 
But not all of those twenty-five hours are 
spent in intellectual work — in actual 
teaching. I have spent hundreds — thou- 
sands — of hours “patrolling” the halls, 
supervising the cafeteria, making out ap- 
plication for school lunches, bus and sub. 
way passes and dental treatments, chasing 
children out of latrines, issuing and col- 
lecting books, taking attendance, making 
truancy reports, looking at teeth, measur- 
ing eyesight, and giving, scoring, and re- 
cording the results of standardized achieve- 
ment tests whose only melancholy result 
is to reveal the fact that a vast majority 
of the children in our school haven't 
achieved very much. Every one of these 
activities, and a swarm of others like 
them, is doubtless important, and needs to 
be done; but it is false economy to pile 
them all upon the teacher just because he 
happens to be there. No one would expect 
a surgeon to empty bedpans or a lawyer 
to take down the record of a trial in short- 
hand; but, for want of any other person 
to do them, innumerable jobs that really 
belong to doctors, nurses, clerks, or the 
family have been foisted onto the teacher. 
Surely, from the mere standpoint of busi- 
ness efficiency, it is a waste to train some- 
one for five years in pedagogy and sub- 
ject matter and then set them to policing 
school toilets several hours a week! 
Along with this lack of professional 
standards of work went a hardly concealed 
lack of respect for the intelligence and the 
professional competence of the classroom 
teacher. There was much talk about 
“democratic administration” in the official 
publications of the city school system, but 
nobody ever asked the teachers for their 
ideas or opinions on educational policy. 
In my years in the schools I knew dozens 
of magnificent teachers, many of them 
not intellectuals or “cultured” at all, but 
people who seemed to have been born 
with the knack of making children learn 
something. Miss X, a slender woman with 
the softest imaginable voice who somehow 
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made sure that every one of her second 
graders knew how to read and write (with 
“ink pens”) at the end of their year with 
her. Mrs. Y, a formidable woman of sixty 
armed with a ruler, before whom the big- 
gest boys in the school quailed — and 
learned the rudiments of arithmetic. Mr. 
Z, an energetic history teacher who, against 
all the rules, gave lectures to his class and 
made them like it. But none of these people, 
who knew more about teaching than the 
professors of Education in the teachers’ 
colleges, were ever asked about teaching 
methods or the curriculum. “They,” “the 
people at the Board,” armed with the 
latest brand of “psychological research,” 
labored mightily for a year or two and 
then showered all the schools with the 
newest product of progressive pedagogy. 
One year it was bundles of wooden sticks 
and red and blue poker-chips — millions 
of them! — to replace the multiplication 
table and “give the children a sense of 
learning by doing.” Another year it was a 
series of readers, so arranged that children 
could be taught to read without the boring 
and “unlifelike” process of learning the 
alphabet. Yet again it would be a revised 
social studies curriculum, according to 
which students were to spend weeks on 
“Orientation to School,” “My Family,” 
and “Our Neighborhood,” while ancient 
history was resolutely dropped from the 
course of studies altogether. 

Along with these directives (which the 
older, wiser teachers simply ignored—they 
had seen so many of them come and go!) 
came absurdly dull readers about Dick and 
Jane, with their sterilized, immaculate lives; 
watery-barley history texts, drained of all 
intellectual content and written in a style 
that was an insult to the English language; 
the insistence upon keeping dull and bright 
children of the same age together, so that 
reading periods (with three or four 
“sroups”) were turned into a buzz of 
meaningless noise; and the general assump- 
tion that the classroom teacher, despite her 
dozen courses in “Teaching Methods” and 
“Educational Psychology,” really didn’t 
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know the first thing about her trade, and 
could not be trusted to practice it inde- 
pendently. (Imagine a doctor with twenty 
years’ experience periodically being sent 
pamphlets which tell him how to take a 
pulse or chart a fever! ) 

This pervasive lack of respect for the 
teacher comes flagrantly to mind in inci- 
dent after incident. I recall the time when 
because of overcrowding, I shared my 
room with another teacher; he took a pho- 
tograph away from a boy who had been 
looking at it rather than his lesson, and I 
inadvertenily threw it away in cleaning out 
my desk. The boy’s father came to school, 
violently angry; after upbraiding me be- 
fore the class, he threatened to (and did) 
“take the matter up with the principal; 
and if he won’t help me, I'll go to the 
assistant superintendent.” Nobody repri- 
manded or fired me, of course, but the 
incident made me feel like a stupid and 
rather lowly hireling. So did one princi- 
pal’s habit of coming into classrooms unin- 
vited and unannounced and making ran- 
dom remarks about the lesson, the condition 
of the room and its decorations, and my 
own competence as a teacher. 

Still more significant and revealing was 
my first (and last) encounter with one of 
the city’s magistrates who deal with juve- 
niles. In rehearsing a play to be given for 
an assembly (it was Norman Corwin’s de- 
lightful little fantasy about a caterpillar 
who could dance to the music of “Yes, Sir, 
That’s My Baby”), I took my class down 
to the auditorium. We had just begun to 
go through the opening scenes when a 
member of what Mr. Toynbee calls the 
“internal barbarians” strolled in with 
studied insolence, sat down near the stage, 
and began to make obscene remarks about 
the play and various members of the cast. 
I asked him to leave, and when he sneer- 
ingly refused, I threw him out bodily and 
went back to rehearsing. When I left the 
school an hour later he was waiting for 
me with ten or twelve teen-age members of 
his gang; only the accidental presence of 
the assistant principal made it possible for 





me to get on a bus and go home in safety. 

For my own protection as well as for the 
principle involved, I was urged to bring 
charges against the boy; he was a graduate 
of our school and our records showed a long 
record of truancy and misconduct. He was 
enrolled in the nearby high school, and 
should, in fact, have been attending classes 
there at the time he came to our school 
to act as a volunteer drama critic. When I 
met him and his mother in the magistrate’s 
chambers he was quite unterrified, and I 
soon discovered why. The judge (a wom- 
an), after reading over the record, obvi- 
ously regarded me as the culprit. Didn’t I 
know that schools were public property 
and that children of sixteen were citizens 
entitled to their use? Didn’t I know that 
the school law forbade the use of physical 
punishment? Did I make a habit of mal- 
treating children who were so much smaller 
than myself? Why hadn’t I called a police- 
man when the boy refused to leave the 
auditorium? After an uncomfortable quar- 
ter of an hour, the magistrate turned to the 
boy and his mother, admonished them to 
be sure he attended his own school regu- 
larly in the future, and dismissed us both. 
That boy and his gang never troubled me 
again, but I am sure the incident made 
both of us feel that teachers were rather 
inferior beings, entitled to little obedience 
and no respect at all. 

There is no need to belabor the point or 
to give additional illustrations of it; any 
experienced teacher in New York could 
cite a dozen examples taken from his own 
experience of the low regard in which 
teachers are held. Despite his importance 
to society (he deals directly with one of 
the gravest problems confronting every 
modern, industrialized nation) and the in- 
creasingly desperate shortage of people en- 
tering his profession, the schoolteacher. is 
not respected by most Americans and has 
even lost a great deal of his self-respect. 

What can be done about it? 

In the first place, it seems clear that the 
appropriation of vast sums of federal mon- 
ey (always the first reaction when anything 
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needs to be done in America) is not and 
will not be the solution. More buildings, 
better salaries, and the improvement of 
education in those states where the tax 
base is simply not big enough to finance 
an adequate school system, are all impor- 
tant steps and may eventually be taken 
when the situation gets bad enough; but 
money won’t solve everything. New York, 
one of the wealthiest of states, spends an 
impressive amount per child on its school 
system, yet some of its problems are so 
acute and some of its failures so spectac- 
ular that they have made newspaper head- 
lines a dozen times during the past year. | 
might add that some of the most polite 
and best educated children I ever taught 
came from some of the poorest regions in 
the country—the rural South. All of my 
public school career was spent in Harlem, 
and I frequently admitted children to my 
classes who had recently arrived in the 
city from Georgia, Alabama, Arkansas, 
and Georgia. Almost without exception 
they knew the multiplication table, knew 
how to read and spell, and could write in 
a legible hand, achievements by no means 
universal among our own students. (Many 
progressive educators believe that a child 
should be allowed to print his work until 
he expresses a “felt need” to learn penman- 
ship; and I have known college sophomores 
who are still doing it!) The Negro teach- 
ers in segregated schools, underpaid, often 
unlicensed because they lacked the proper 
number of education courses, working un- 
der the gravest handicaps, had somehow 
succeeded in doing what New York’s vastly 
more expensive system often failed to ac- 
complish. Desegregation of Southern (and 
Northern) schools is both inevitable and 
desirable, but I hope that in the process 
those devoted Negro teachers whose stu- 
dents I have so often admired do not lose 
their jobs, their sense of dedication, or 
their mastery of teaching the fundamental 
subjects. 

Federal aid, desirable or not, seems a 
long way off. Can anything be done right 
away, without great expense, to improve 
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the status and the efficiency of our teach- 
ers? One plan worth trying is the transfer 
of as many non-teaching jobs as possible 
to non-teachers. Nurses or specially trained 
clerical help might well take over all the 
details of health examinations and the keep- 
ing of medical records. An additional clerk 
in each school could handle the issuance 
of books, lunch and bus passes, and the 
keeping of many of the records that now 
take up so much of the teacher’s time. 
There is no good reason why the annual 
city-wide examinations, which are now 
laboriously graded and checked by hand, 
cannot be scored by IBM machines. More 
important still, the city school system might 
imitate the action of the police depart- 
ment, which has very nearly solved its 
manpower problem by hiring women on a 
part-time basis to supervise traffic around 
the schools at nine, twelve, and _ three 
o'clock, thus freeing thousands of men for 
work that is more directly in their own 
line of duty. Perhaps these same women, 
in their police uniforms, could be hired 
to come inside the school and supervise the 
halls and the cafeteria, thus releasing teach- 
ers for classroom instruction. A sober in- 
vestigation of these and similar possibili- 
ties ought to make it possible to divest the 
teacher of many of the extraneous and ir- 
relevant little tasks that keep her from do- 
ing the job for which she was hired. The 
result would be a saving of energy and 
money, and would help restore some of the 
sense of professional dignity that is lost 
when teachers are required to do clerical 
or monitorial or janitorial work. 

A second practical step, already initiated 
in New York City, is to do away with the 
universal prqmotion scheme and _ restore 
the older system of leaving back some chil- 
dren and permitting others to “skip” one 
or more grades. The “100% promotion 
plan,” introduced in the city schools in the 
1930’s, was perhaps the most unfortunate 
legacy of the Kilpatrick misinterpretation 
of John Dewey’s philosophy. In order to 
avoid “frustration” or “maladjustment,” 
each child was automatically promoted 
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along with his age-group, no matter how 
disobedient he was or how little he had 
learned during the school year; this curious 
custom of rewarding sloth and incompe- 
tence, so unlike the practice of any healthy 
society, was, astonishingly enough, called 
part of a “life-adjustment” plan. The zeal- 
ots who introduced this reform pointed, 
with considerable indignation, to those few 
cases of ten- or eleven-year old children 
sitting in second and third grade class- 
rooms because they had not yet learned 
how to read; but the remedy they sponsored 
has proved worse than the disease. Pro- 
moting these “slow-learners” (an officially- 
approved euphemism which covers the dull, 
the disobedient and the emotionally dis- 
turbed) every year, while it makes them 
less conspicuous, does not really solve the 
problem they present, and creates others 
far more serious. Today these children who 
are unable to read or write reach the upper 
grades and even receive junior-high school 
diplomas without ever having earned them. 
The value of that diploma is cheapened 
thereby; those students who could accom- 
plish more if placed under pressure see no 
reason to work for a reward which they 
will receive anyway; and the entire atmos- 
phere of the school is adversely affected 
by the presence of hundreds of children in 
so-called “adjustment” classes. How many 
years I have spent trying to teach twelve- 
and thirteen-year-old children how to read, 
write, and multiply, knowing all the while 
that I would have to promote them even if 
they failed to learn! 

While we promote the dull student, and 
set up special classes with fewer children 
in them for the “slow-learner,” we penalize 
the bright by keeping them in the same 
classes with children of average intelligence 
and forcing them to spend twelve years 
on an education that they could complete 
in eleven or ten. The resultant waste of our 
most valuable natural possession — the 
brains of the top five or ten percent of the 
children in our schools—is covered up by 
cant phrases about the dangers of “social 
maladjustment” and the values of “enriched 





curricula.” I am convinced that a great 
improvement in our educational system, 
and a simultaneous saving of money, could 
be obtained by breaking the educational 
lockstep; by letting bright children advance 
as fast and as far as their abil 
them, while permitting 
requiring those teen-agers who cai 
it from further schooling to leave the sch« 
system. There is nothing sacred or unt 
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able about the present compulsory educa- 
tion law, and I have known several « 

of boys who were rebellious and unhappy 
‘came useful 
citizens as soon as they were permitted 
to do so. New York has already made a 
beginning along these lines, and the lati- 
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Numerous other practical changes that 
do not require extensive financial outlays 
suggest themselves. The average teacher 
ought not to be required to handle the 
seriously disturbed, rebellious childre 
population, but who take up an inordinate 
make up only a tiny fraction of the schoo! 
amount of her time and energy. The core 
curriculum, 
trained in social science io give 
English or geometry, ought to he dropped 
in favor of classes orga ized 
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along tradi- 
tional subject-matter lines. Homogeneous 
grouping of cla: 
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ses ought to be extended 
all the children in a classroom can 
work as a group, and the brighter students 
be given undiluted doses of 
geometry and algebra, science, and foreign 
lansuages. The current Teachers’ College 
nonsense about permitting the child to set 
his own pace and decide what he wants 
to study should be conveniently forgotten 
(no intelligent teachers ever paid much 
attention to it anyway). Our laboriously 
constructed readers, put together by hacks 
who consult the Thorndike Word Lists for 
each grade, can be replaced by books that 
are literature, that are worth reading. (One 
does not know whether to be amused or 
enraged by the pedants who wanted to re- 
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write Mother Goose because such words 
Litile Miss Muffet’s “tuffet,” “curds,” 
and “whey” were not on the first-grade 
word list). If we are to have business edu- 
cation on the high school level, let us make 
it real, and actually teach prospective sec- 
retaries and bookkeepers how to type, take 
shorthand, spell, write grammatical Eng. 
lish, and handle numbers easily and cor- 
rectly. We. need more students who can 
speak foreign languages, who know some- 
thing about the rest of the world, and 
who do not, like so many of the soldiers 
with whom I served overseas, simply clas- 
sily every foreigner they meet as a “gook.” 
None of these revisions of the existing 
system would be expensive to adopt. 

The changes I have suggested, significant 
as I believe they are, will seem inadequate 
to those who expect an immense and im- 
mediate improvement in our school system, 
who point to the superficially impressive 
achievements of Soviet education and ask 
us to emulate or even duplicate Russian 
methods. We have, se much to learn 
from s seis} in the Soviet Union, and even 
more from those in Western European 
Sweden, France, and Switzer- 
land. The American tradition and experi- 
ence. in education however, has been one 
of federalism and local control, and no 
massive reorganization of our system along 
authoritarian lines seems pos- 
sible or desirable. In the last analysis, it 
seems to me, we must rely more than we 
do on the oldest and most enduring insti- 
tutions of our society—the home and the 
family. If we can somehow encourage par- 
ents to hod up once again the role _ 


OMe 
centralized, 


odie he if we can ages all of 
them to read to their children, to take them 
to museums, to teach them to care for their 
medical and dental needs, to teach them 
self-respect and respect for others, then our 
schools can drop much of their preoccupa- 
tion with extraneous matters and once more 
attempt to become what they ought to be— 
transmitters of the intellectual heritage of 
Western man. 
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dignity of the teacher vs. the public-address system. 


Big Brother in Our High Schools 


MANICIPLUM 


THE OTHER DAY, some of us men teachers 
got rather scared. Perhaps a dozen of us 
had gathered in the Men’s Smoking Room, 
where usually the physical education in- 
structors, the athletic coaches, and the man- 
ual arts teachers hang out. (They are the 
ones who can afford a brief respite, during 
luncheon period; for they do not have to 
mark test papers, compositions, or book 
reports. Their style of conversation, by the 
way, is characterized by primitive if not 
offensive four-letter words rather than the 
more academic phrases. ) 

Someone had raised the question of the 
male’s sexual capacity, within a circum- 
scribed span of time. Within a short while, 
lewd anecdotes and jokes had succeeded 
proffered theories on the comparative indi- 
vidual and general prowess of the male, 
within our biological and social frame- 
work. A popular instructor in woodwork, 
to the accompaniment of gusty laughter, 
was sounding off with an eminently low- 
down story when “the loudspeaker” asked 
if a certain member of the staff was in the 
room. 
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For a moment there was silence, and a 
modicum of consternation was clearly writ- 
ten over the faces of the men; for the voice 
which had asked the information was that 
of the vice-principal’s number-one assistant, 
a buxom red-head who wears her luscious 
hair in opulent and ostentatious bedroom 
fashion. Definitely, the popular young 
woman’s voice had been ringing with 
laughter. Had she been listening in? Had 
perhaps any other women of “the office” 
also shared in the fun? 

Theoretically, one might think, these 
women should attend to their paper work. 
It is none of their business to intrude into 
the privacy of man’s conversation, during 
the latter’s brief moments of relaxation. 
But if they did? Let us say, they had not 
wanted to; but in turning on the “control 
system,” they might have caught a few 
choice tidbits of male unrestraint. How 
many of them could resist the lure of a free 
audition, a spicy entertainment for which 
American tourists in Paris are willing to 
pay a steep price? 

Someone among the stunned teachers 
said, “I wonder how much she has heard 
before she burst in on us.” 

Another, eager to recapture our carefree- 
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ness, ventured to say, “I hope she has 
heard plenty. It does ’em good to hear that 
sort of thing. They love it, and they love 
us only the more for it.” And the men 
resumed their juvenile pastime where they 
had been interrupted. 

Someone said to the vice-principal, who 
was present, “If you wish, you really can 
check up on every one of us. On what we 
say in class, and during consultation period, 
and after class. Of course, you would not 
want to do that.” 

“Of course not,” the vice-principal said, 
smilingly. He is a suave and apparently 
easy-going fellow, friendly and céoperative 
as well as determined, the way a vice-prin- 
cipal is supposed to be. 

What is this vice-principal’s political out- 
look? No one, in my presence, has ever 
discussed it. Recently, in a mimeographed 
staff communication, the school administra- 
tion took issue with Reader’s Digest for 
circulating an article by Dorothy Thomp- 
son, denouncing the policy of spending al- 
legedly extravagant sums of public funds 
on new buildings. Reader’s Digest had once 
again sided with the “enemies of educa- 
tion.” 

Who are the enemies of education? Cas- 
ually, at the luncheon table, our urbane 
vice-principal, not long ago, in a matter-of- 
fact tone referred to Professor Bestor as 
an “enemy of education.” In my younger 
years, I would have challenged him on this, 
I feel, thoughtless remark. Does he really 
believe that Dr. Bestor would have dedi- 
cated his entire life to education and risked 
his professional reputation if he were hos- 
tile to education? Does any educator who, 
out of love for the ideal of his chosen pro- 
fession, refuses to conform to the presently 
propagated and accepted views “betray the 
cause?” 

I believe that the good vice-principal, an 
otherwise intelligent, evidently clean-cut, 
and hard-working young man, is not aware 
that he is guilty of slander in so branding 
Dr. Bestor. A busy man, trained in the 
current fad of speed-reading, he has no 
time to think individually about whatever 
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he reads. He absorbs quantity rather than 
quality of professional printed matter, as- 
senting to it in good faith, as to the “line” 
of “guidance” spelled out for him by those 
who are established—his “betters.” He 
imagines himself to be an officer of minor 
rank in a great cultural army, a major per- 
haps, due to be promoted to the colonel’s 
rank if he furnishes evidence of his solidity, 
alertness, and esprit de corps. 

A film demonstrating how a book by our 
“liberal” Supreme Court Justice Douglas 
sets in motion the “vicious machinery” of 
“reactionary” organizations in a small town 
is of course highly recommended by our 
educational system. A teacher desirous of 
a comparatively fair raise in salary will do 
well to show this prejudiced motion picture 
to his classes, and to let the administration 
know that in so doing he is “in line” with 
the strategy mapped out by the general 
staff of American education, a frontline 
soldier, eager to “make democracy live.” 
This is “community service.” Ferret out 
the ignorant lackeys of selfish profit seekers, 
help smash the hirelings of robber barons 
and economic royalists, the providers of 
hatred, the flag-waving chauvinists. Wave 
the United Nations flag “for a change,” 
take your place on the side of those who 
fight for peace and brotherhood and the 
common man. 

To present another example of routine 
implications, let me remind you that our 
textbooks are selected by our superiors and 
provided, free of charge, by the system. Let 
us say, I entertain some doubts regarding 
the wisdom of a laudatory textbook con- 
tribution on Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, “First 
Lady of the U. N.,” by one Sally Knapp. 
Let us say that, in an earnest endeavor to 
cultivate what I regard as the American 
heritage, I am less enthusiastic than Miss 
Knapp about Mrs. Roosevelt’s role in per- 
suading the members of the United Nations 
to accept and ratify the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, as drawn up by the 
Commission of Human Rights, of which the 
“First Lady of the U. N.” once was chair- 
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man. Am I going to skip that section of 
our official textbook? 

That would be a rash, conspicuous, and 
dangerously non-conformist decision on my 
part, laying myself open to grave suspicion. 
What, then, can I do? Suggest that my pu- 
pils, most of whom are by nature averse to 
doing any thinking of their own, do some 
thinking about the matter? Am I going to 
place myself on record as in disagreement 
with the militant view according to which 
we ought to inspire our youth with the lofty 
and profound aspirations of “The First 
Lady of the U. N.,” “the most popular liv- 
ing American of either sex?” 

What if, at the wrong time, one of the 
administrative officers switches on the “con- 
trol system,”” merely intending to interrupt 
my class by an announcement concerning 
proper attitudes during the next football 
game or hall duties or service squads of the 
Student Government Association? Once I 
have aroused suspicions of Big Brother 
concerning my willingness to propagate the 
line determined by the bosses, i.e., the 
friends, and not the enemies, of education, 
is it not Big Brother’s duty to check on me 
more thoroughly, to switch on the loud- 
speaker’s control system more and more 
often? 

Personally, I regard the administrative 
officers of our school system as unusually 
kind, devoted and generally competent men. 
They are not intentionally up to any mis- 
chief. They want to do their duty as they 
conceive it, to the best of their ability. 
They have been very friendly to me, and 
I have enjoyed their goodwill as one de- 
lights in a warm bath, after a day of hard 
work, or a few hours on the beach, after 
a strenuous week. Not so much for the sake 
of my safety, but out of a genuine desire 
not to disappoint these good-natured men, 
I would like to convince them of my loy- 
alty. 
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But could it be that loyalty to our herit- 
age, to western civilization, to Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln, might, as I see it, 
conflict with loyalty to some of the policies 
of the school? What am I going to do? 
Stop teaching? Look for another job? 
What if I find that the other schools, where 
I might try, are equally lined up behind 
our educational Fiihrers, and that a good 
number of educational Gauleiters would be 
considerably less willing to grant me the 
freedom of loyal non-conformism ? 

Some of the more wide-awake students 
of our high school—several of them mem- 
bers of the Student Government Association 
—believe that various of our administra- 
tive officers do listen in while classes are 
in session, in an endeavor to come to the 
aid of teachers who are in trouble. 

“You know,” one of my student inter- 
viewees said, “how quickly our classes start 
a riot whenever a substitute teacher takes 
over. Usually, within a matter of a few 
minutes, a hall officer appears at the door, 
or an official enters in person, sometimes 
as an ‘observer,’ and a degree of order is 
restored.” 

How many of our high schools, the coun- 
try over, in our age of increasing mechan- 
ization, bureaucratization and conformism 
have already installed the two-way loud- 
speaker system? How many of them will 
have installed it a decade hence? How 
many school administrators, in these sys- 
tems, will be as benevolent, gracious and 
broad-hearted as I believe those in my own 
high school happen to be? Will this two- 
way loudspeaker device, this control sys- 
tem as it is called in my school, not offer 
an almost irresistible temptation to practice 
thought control? Is the trend inevitable 
which, in the view of some thoughtful 
(though suspected) citizens, tends to crush 
the highest goal of western civilization— 
the development of individual personality ? 





The Liberal Arts: Detractors and Defenders 


Humane studies as a preparation for the dawning age. 


ARTHER S. 


UNTIL THE PRESENT CENTURY, the curricu- 
lum in American schools and colleges was 
determined by men who were solidly 
trained in the liberal arts and who insisted 
upon a solid liberal-arts curriculum at all 
educational levels. During the past thirty 
years, however, the curriculum has passed 
into the hands of men who for the most part 
neither possess a liberal education nor un- 
derstand the importance of it. As a result, 
liberal-arts training in both the high schools 
and colleges, despite certain hopeful signs 
in the last year or so, stands in danger 
of being almost eliminated. 

The two most powerful forces which 
have reduced the role of the liberal arts 
are educationism and vocationism. Educa- 
tionism dominates the grade schools and 
high schools, where for two basic reasons 
it prevents the student from getting a sound 
liberal arts training: first, it requires that 
the student spend a large portion of his 
time studying subjects which bear no rela- 
tion whatsoever to the liberal arts but which 
are said to contribute much to adjusting 
him to life; second, in accordance with a 
perversion of the democratic ideal, it re- 
quires that in the classroom all should be 


taught what all can learn, i.e., what the 
dull student can learn, so that what little 
training the student does receive in the lib- 
eral arts is highly diluted. Vocationism, 
though it has also affected the high school 


‘ curriculum, ranges far more widely in the 


universities. It requires that the student 
spend not merely some, — but most, of his 
college career learning the minutiae of 
professional skills. 


To a very great extent the proponents 
of the liberal arts, especially those of the 
faculty and administration of the colleges 
and universities in this country, are them- 
selves responsible for the decline of the 
liberal arts. They have failed to defend 
their position effectively and have allowed 
educationists and vocationists to usurp 
their authority and to place upon the cur- 
riculum the stamp of extreme contempo- 
renaity. The few who have spoken with 
some emotion in defense of the liberal arts 
have, for the most part, done so in very 
vague terms. They say that a liberal educa- 
tion “broadens the student’s horizons” or 
that it “develops the whole man” or that 
it “teaches the student to think.” Such 
phrases have now become slogans, but they 
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are hardly sufficient to curb the influence 
of educationist and vocationist thinking. 

At the risk of raising some objections, 
I should like to propose a rationale for a 
liberal education which might be concrete 
enough and specific enough to contribute 
something toward an accurate analysis of 
current problems in the quality of Ameri- 
can education. This rationale of a liberal 
education may be said to proceed from the 
recognition that truth is the end of all 
knowledge, that knowledge itself is the ap- 
prehension of fact, and that the universe 
is made up of a complex of facts so vast 
that the human mind cannot comprehend it 
at a single glance but must abstract from 
this complex those truths which contribute 
most to an understanding of nature, of 
man and society, and of God. These major 
truths, which might be called first order 
truths, have two major characteristics in 
common: (1) they are irreducible, i.e., 
they cannot be accounted for by higher 
orders of truth, and (2) they must make 
the widest contribution possible to the 
comprehension of the universe as a whole. 

Now the number of these first order 
truths is not large. Francis Bacon, in an 
attempt to catalogue all knowledge in the 
early seventeenth century, and with a long 
tradition behind him, reduced the number 
to four: theology, history, philosophy, and 
literature. These subjects, together with the 
fine arts, are commonly known as the hu- 
manities; but the humanities are only a 
part, though the most important part, of 
the liberal arts curriculum. Since Bacon’s 
time mathematics has likewise been found 
to contribute in an important way to our 
knowledge of the universe, and so have 
the sciences of physics, chemistry, and 
biology. One must also include the truths 
of language in this list, for language is 
the instrument for recording and commu- 
nicating knowledge. Without fear of wide- 
spread disagreement, then, one may con- 
clude that there are seven major ways of 
thinking: theologically, _ philosophically, 
aesthetically, historically, _ scientifically, 
mathematically, and linguistically. Other 
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ways of thinking appear to be less impor- 
tant and less valuable. 

The main thing to realize in this concept 
of the nature of truth is that there is a 
whole hierarchy of truths. Just as there are 
a number of first order truths, so also there 
are lower orders which might be designated 
as second, third, and fourth order truths, 
and so on. Astronomy, for example, might 
be thought of as a second order truth be- 
cause although we can learn a good deal 
about the universe if we can think astro- 
nomically, yet astronomy is heavily depend- 
ent upon the truths of physics and mathe- 
matics. Similarly, sociology is perhaps a 
second order truth at best because although 
we may possibly learn something about 
human society if we can think sociological- 
ly, yet we can learn far more about the 
nature of man if we can think historically 
or philosophically. Among the second order 
truths, then, might be placed the major 
descriptive sciences and the social sciences. 
But even the number of second order 
truths, though they cannot perhaps be iden- 
tified positively, is limited, and the value 
of courses in a college curriculum which 
deal with them is relatively high. 

Identifying the areas of knowledge which 
ought to be included in the lower orders 
of truth becomes increasingly difficult in 
proportion as they are farther removed 
from first order truths. Such college 
courses, for example, as marketing, history 
of education, meteorology, statistics and 
other subjects of that degree of specializa- 
tion might be thought of as dealing with 
third or fourth order truths. The more 
technical and specialized the subject the 
lower the order of truth with which it 
deals. A course in “Job Analysis and Im- 
provement of Office Procedures” or “Eval- 
uation in the Social Studies” or “Organiza- 
tion and Administration of Audio-Visual 
Programs” or any of literally hundreds of 
such courses listed in university catalogues 
deal with very low orders of truth indeed. 

This view of truth will perhaps contrib- 
ute something to clarifying the definition 
of a liberal education. For one thing it 





becomes clear that a liberal education 
ought to be defined primarily in terms of 
the subjects to be learned rather than the 
motive for learning them. One often hears 
the argument that any sort of knowledge, 
even knowledge of how to train race horses, 
contributes to a student’s liberal education 
provided that his motive is to acquire this 
knowledge for its own sake rather than 
to train race horses himself. But thinking 
of this kind merely obfuscates the meaning 
of a liberal education, and furthermore 
is dangerous because it plays directly into 
the hands of the educationists and voca- 
tionists. Actually a whole hierarchy of mo- 
tives for learning may be established. A 
student may, for example, wish to learn 
(1) because by learning he can best fulfill 
his nature and therefore best glorify God, 
(2) because he believes that learning pro- 
motes virtuous action, (3) because he re- 
gards knowledge as its own end, i.e., a 
good in itself, (4) because he wants to earn 
a good living, or (5) because he would 
rather stay in school than go to work. The 
motive is important, but it is also private 
and therefore does not determine the nature 
jof a liberal education. The subjects a stu- 
dent must study to acquire a liberal educa- 
tion are theology, philosophy, history, lit- 
erature (and the fine arts), mathematics, 
the basic sciences, and languages—or at 
least as many of these as possible. The 
descriptive sciences and especially the so- 
cial sciences make a very limited contribu- 
tion to his liberal education. Most others 
make none at all, or virtually none. 

Now it is necessary to understand that 
a student who receives a sound training 
in the liberal arts does not merely learn 
a mass of facts; he also learns to think in 
the seven important ways of thinking so 
that he can bring his knowledge to bear 
upon professional problems or indeed any 
other kind of problems which he will later 
on encounter. The man with a sound liberal 
arts training is the man who possesses 
considerable skill in being able to think 
theologically, philosophically, aesthetically, 
historically, mathematically, scientifically, 


and linguistically. Whoever cannot think 
effectively in at least three or four of these 
ways cannot be said to have a good liberal 
arts education or indeed to be well edu- 
cated at all. 

It is not always easy to understand how 
low orders of truth are dependent upon 
high orders of truth, but an illustration 
will perhaps suggest the relationship. Let 
us suppose that an advertising executive 
is trying to decide whether a certain televi- 
sion commercial will boost sales. If he 
studies the statistics of current trends he 
will be thinking mathematically; if he 
compares it with similar commercials used 
in the past, he will be thinking historically; 
if he considers the attractiveness of it he 
will be thinking aesthetically; if he con- 
siders the degree of truth of it, he will be 
thinking scientifically; if he considers the 
effect of the words upon the audience he 
will be thinking linguistically; and if he 
should happen to consider the honesty of 
it, he will be thinking philosophically, i.e., 
ethically. Now the thinking of an advertis- 
ing executive is no doubt a good deal more 
intuitive and less systematic than this illus- 
tration suggests, but the value of his deci- 
sion is likely to depend upon how well he 
has been trained to think in these ways. 
Thus it is the courses he takes in mathe- 
matics, history, literature and the fine arts, 
science, languages, and philosophy which 
will make him a good advertising execu- 
tive, not so much the courses he takes in 
advertising. 

Such a view of truth as outlined above 
can do much to challenge educationist and 
vocationist thinking. It will suggest, for ex- 
ample, why the so-called “practical” 
courses, both in high school and college 
are frequently the least practical and why 
the truly practical courses are the liberal 
arts courses. It also makes clear that what 
both the educationists and vocationists are 
doing is substituting courses which deal 
with very low orders of truths for those 
which deal with the highest orders. The 
high school student who takes a course in 
“Family Living” is not only incompetent 
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to deal with even theoretical problems in 
family living; he is being deprived of the 
opportunity of learning to think in the 
valuable ways which will increase his com- 
petence to deal with such problems. “Life 
adjustment” education, as the educationists 
conceive it, is thus the worst possible kind 
of education for adjusting students to life. 
In fact, if it long continues, there may in 
time no longer be any life to adjust to. 

Similarly, when, on the university level, 
vocationists recommend that a future busi- 
nessman take a course in “Analysis of Fi- 
nancial Statements” or that a future school 
administrator take a course in “Curriculum 
Construction in Secondary Education” 
they are in effect recommending that the 
student spend time studying subjects 
which in no important way contribute to 
his training in thinking in the ways which 
will increase his competence in analyzing 
financial statements or constructing high 
school curricula, but which indeed deprive 
him of the time to study the liberal arts 
subjects which will increase that compe- 
tence. The typical business major or ed- 
ucation major or journalism major or any 
other kind of undergraduate professional 
major, whether his professors admit it or 
not, is being given a highly limited train- 
ing for a professional role which will there- 
fore afford limited responsibilities and 
limited opportunities, or which he will 
carry out with limited effectiveness. 

Now, one may argue, with some justice, 
that universities should not turn out future 
businessmen or future engineers who have 
learned nothing about the specific prob- 
lems of business or engineering. The solu- 
tion would appear to relegate all profes- 
sional training to the graduate schools or 
to on-the-job training, but in most profes- 
sions except law and medicine the under- 
graduate curriculum as now set up is pre- 
sumably designed to give the student both 
a liberal and a professional education. The 
difficulty is that in practice the student’s 
program usually works out to be about 
fifteen per cent liberal and eighty-five per 
cent professional, or at least non-liberal. 
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But what is most disturbing is that the 
inescapable truth that the proper training 
for professional leadership is a solid liberal 
education manages to escape both the stu- 
dent and the vocationists who set up his 
curriculum. It did not escape Francis 
Bacon, that utilitarian par excellence, who 
on this point observed that “expert men 
can execute, and perhaps judge of partic- 
ulars, one by one; but the general counsels, 
and the plots and marshalling of affairs 
come best from those that are learned.” 

Why has this inescapable truth also 
escaped the educationists? In part, the 
answer lies in the melancholy fact that the 
vast majority of them are themselves not 
learned men, not learned in Bacon’s sense 
of the term, which is the true sense—i.e., 
they do not have a sound liberal arts train- 
ing. Among the increasing number of 
books and articles which criticize the ad- 
ministrators of our grade schools and high 
schools, few have hit hard at their most 
vulnerable point, namely their own lack of 
learning. Whoever investigates the kind of 
training which influential educationists 
generally receive will learn that in their 
graduate work, if they hold a Master of 
Arts in education or an EdD, as most do, 
they commonly receive no training in the 
liberal arts subjects whatsoever, and if 
they happen to have majored in education 
as undergraduates, they received precious 
little there too. What is even more sadden- 
ing and more ominous for the future of 
our educationist-administered schools are 
the statistics reported by William H. 
Whyte, Jr. in The Organization Man (pp. 
83-84). These statistics show that among 
339,000 students tested in 1951 by the 
Educational Testing Service in connection 
with the army’s draft deferment program, 
only about 27% of those majoring in ed- 
ucation achieved a passing score of 70 or 
more, a far smaller percentage than that 
reported for any other group. Even more 
appalling is the report on IQ scores of 
graduate students in education, i.e., stu- 
dents who are the most likely to acquire 
influential positions in school administra- 
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tion. The report shows that in the tests ad- 
ministered by the Commission on Human 
Resources and Advanced Training, those 
working for advanced degrees in educa- 
tion made up 46% of the bottom fifth of 
all graduate students tested. 

The truth is that, by and large, the gen- 
eral counsels and the plots and marshalling 
of the affairs of American high school and 
grade school education are coming from 
those who are not learned. As a result 
those not trained to think competently in 
any of the important ways of thinking tend 
to underestimate the importance of being 
able to think in those ways and are there- 
fore highly susceptible to the philosophical 
principles which inform life adjustment 
education. 

The really great tragedy in American 
education, then. is not merely the replacing 
the study of the highest orders of truth 
with low orders, but the confusing the one 
with the other; the sincere belief of both 
educationists and vocationists that the 


specialized, the “practical,” the non-liberal, 
the servile courses contain the sum and 
substance of the knowledge which deter- 


mines the success of the citizens of this 
country, including its professional leaders, 
both in their lives and in their work. 

And yet perhaps we seriously underesti- 
mate the intellectual strength of this coun- 
try if we believe that our educational sys- 
tem cannot be overhauled. The first step 
in the overhauling is to recognize that the 
educationists and the vocationists must not 
be left to do the job themselves. They have 
built their empire upon the sand of their 
own educational philosophy, a philosophy 
which opposes the liberal arts both in 
theory and in practice. What is more, they 
are dedicated men, dedicated to a degree 
unknown to most liberal arts advocates. 
Hope for an effective school system there- 
fore can come only from outside pressures. 

In the past few years these pressures 
have been gradually building up. Voca- 
tionists are having to answer to increasing 
complaints from professional leaders that 
vocationist-trained students in medicine, in 


law, in engineering, in business, and in- 
deed in virtually all professions are serious- 
ly deficient in the liberal arts training 
necessary for competence in these profes- 
sions. But the complaints are not yet loud 
enough because vocationism is not yet old 
enough so that the damage it does to pro- 
fessional competence can be accurately as- 
sessed. Only our present professional lead- 
ers can assess this damage and convince 
the universities of the evils of vocationism. 
These things they must do—and soon. 

Prospects for rooting out educationist 
thinking are perhaps somewhat better than 
for rooting out vocationist thinking. For 
several years highly educated men like 
Arthur Bestor and Albert Lynd and 
Mortimer Smith have been warning of the 
dangers of educationism and its harmful 
influences upon American schools and 
hence upon America itself, as have other 
proponents of the liberal arts among pro- 
fessional men and parents and organiza- 
tions such as the Council for Basic Educa- 
tion. The recent challenge of Russian tech- 
nology has dramatized the weaknesses of 
educationist thinking to such a degree that 
pressures in the past year or two have 
mounted on all sides: the President has 
invited local school authorities to compare 
the rigors of the Russian curriculum to 
their own; the Vice-President has pointed 
out that the main problem in American 
education is the improvement in the quality 
of training; leading scientists and other 
professional men, some parents, and a few 
congressmen have also attacked practices 
which are the products of educationist 
thinking. 

The educationists have perforce yielded 
a little to these pressures—-but only a little, 
and they have done virtually nothing to 
strengthen the humanities program in the 
schools. In isolated instances they have 
tightened the curriculum a bit by adding 
an extra course or two in mathematics or 
the sciences for those who might care to 
take them, or they may have strengthened 
the foreign language program somewhat. 
But one cannot look for any alteration in 
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the anti-intellectual philosophy which in- 
forms the curriculum so long as educa- 
tionists remain in charge of our schools. 
Most of them are spending their energies 
on what might be called “Operation Face- 
Saving” or even on reassuring us that all is 
well in American education. 

The result is that the increasing pres- 
sures still fall far short of what is needed 
to dislodge educationism from its com- 
manding role in the American school sys- 
tem. The chief difficulty is that these pres- 
sures have not been exerted in the right 
places. The only effective way of releasing 
the hold of educationist thinking upon the 
nation’s schools is to repeal state certifica- 
tion laws which require teachers to take 
an inordinate number of education courses 
in order to be “qualified” to teach. These 
required courses are taught by education- 
ists who pass along to prospective teachers 
the educationist theories which they 
learned in schools of education whose fac- 
ulty and administrators are also educa- 
tionists. The chain of educationist influence 
is thus unbroken, and weaknesses in it are 
not readily discernible because all of its 
links are equally weak. But the repeal of 
these certification laws would bring about 
the collapse of the wiole educationist em- 
pire like a column of dominoes. 

Now one cannot quite take the position 
that the influence of this educationist 
coterie upon our schools has been wholly 
deleterious, but it is a dangerous misap- 
prehension to regard their influence as a 
whole as a sure sign of educational prog- 
ress. Educationism is far more accurately 
conceived as a cancerous growth which 
has seriously weakened the American 
school system and which can be cured only 
by surgery. 

Few state legislators realize perhaps that 
the future health of American grade school 
and high school education is to a large ex- 
tent in their hands. Many of them, no 
doubt, like many parents and members of 
school boards, do not find it easy to free 
themselves from the notion that the best 
teachers are those who have taken a lot of 
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courses which presumably teach them how 
to teach. Yet with the exception of a care- 
fully planned program of practice teach- 
ing and possibly a solid course in the his- 
tory of education there is hardly a course 
offered by schools of education that can be 
said to contribute in any important way 
to the training of teachers. Teaching must 
necessarily be an art, but educationists in 
education courses seek to reduce it to a 
science. What these education courses do, 
however, is consume time which the pros- 
pective teacher should be spending on his 
liberal arts training, for in few professions 
is a solid liberal arts background more im- 
portant than in teaching. Bright students 
know that the content and value of courses 
in education are negligible, and this aware- 
ness leads them, as the previously quoted 
statistics suggest, into every profession ex- 
cept teaching or school administration, the 
very fields where talented students are per- 
haps most needed. 

What we must solemnly hope for, then, 
is that large numbers of liberal arts pro- 
ponents, particularly in high university 
places, will begin to state the case for the 
liberal arts more forcefully and more fre- 
quently than they have done heretofore. 
They must explain that a sound liberal 
education is the only effective training not 
only for all students bound for college or 
professional careers, but also for the vast 
majority of students who are not; and they 
must convince educationist-minded teach- 
ers and parents—and above all, state legis- 
lators—that life adjustment education is 
not only poor preparation for adjusting to 
life but also poor preparation for good 
citizenship. 

Thus far, liberal arts proponents have 
been little disposed to do these things. Not 
only have they been hiding their light un- 
der a bushel; sometimes they appear to 
have lost the bushel. Rarely have such 
powers of eloquence been so ineloquently 
silent. But when they do break silence, as 
they are profoundly obligated to do, they 
will discover a great many active allies 
among professional leaders, _ legislators, 
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members of school boards, teachers, and 
even a few enlightened school administra- 
tors to support their position. 

The ultimate aim of their combined ef- 
forts ought to be (1) to repeal state teach- 
er certification laws, and (2) to restore 
the curriculum to those to whom it proper- 
ly belongs and to whom until the past 
quarter century it has always belonged in 
all periods and in all countries, i.e. to 


fully educated men who understand the 
importance of a liberal arts education and 
who know what a student must do to get 
it. The proposal to restore a sound liberal 
arts program to the curriculum of our 
schools and colleges is not, as some may 
be disposed to believe, a harkening back 
to the past; it is, on the contrary, urgent 
and essential preparation for the grim 
challenge of the future. 
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CULTURAL BURLESQUES 





Pluvial Education (PvE) 


JOHN L. 


IT Is THE PRIMARY aim of the department 
to give the student a technical knowledge 
of pluviology and self-transportation, suf- 
ficient to enable him to know when and 
how to come in out of the rain. For those 
who choose to continue their studies be- 
yond four semesters, increased opportu- 
nity is afforded to develop additional dex- 
terity and rain-recognition techniques. 

The Department of Pluvial Education 
requires the following courses for the 
major field of concentration: PvE 1 (or 
Dor 100a), 2, 11, 12, and six upper di- 
vision courses (including PvE 101, 102, 
110, and 141 or 142). 

For the minor field of concentration, 
the Department requires the following 
courses: PvE 1 (or 5 or 100a), 2, 11, 12 
and four upper division courses (includ- 
ing 101 or 102, and 110). 

All students working for the Bachelor’s 
degree in the University are required to 
complete satisfactorily PvE 1 (or 5 or 
100a), 2, 11, 12, or equivalents of these 
courses approved by the Department. 
These same courses, or their equivalents, 
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are also prerequisite to all upper division 
Pluviology courses. 

Registration for freshmen Pluvial Edu- 
cation courses is determined by a place- 
ment examination. Students showing an 
extreme deficiency in rain recognition are 
assigned to PvE 5; those showing a no- 
table superiority in rain recognition are as- 
signed to PvE 100a. All other students are 
assigned to PvE 1. 

An examination to determine the stu- 
dent’s general proficiency in coming in 
out of the rain is ordinarily given at the 
middle of the fourth semester. Satisfactory 
completion of this examination is required 
for graduation. Students who show by 
their failure in the proficiency examina- 
tion that they do not know when to come 
in out of the rain must satisfactorily com- 
plete, in addition to the above require- 
ments, PvE 103 (Principles of Rain 
Clothing), and are then eligible to repeat 
the proficiency examination. A compre- 
hensive examination is required of all 
Pluvial Education majors. 

All courses except PvE 12 and 103 
carry three credit hours. 





COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


1. Rain Recognition I. A course in the 
essentials of recognizing the symptoms of 
rain. Ordinarily required of all freshmen. 


2. Rain Recognition I]. A continuation 
of PvE 1; emphasis on the effects of rain 
on the individual, the family, and other 
social groups. Ordinarily required of all 
freshmen. Prerequisite, PvE 1. 


5. Remedial Rain Recognition. The 
equivalent of PvE 1; intended for students 
who require additional drill in the funda- 
mentals of rain recognition. Prerequisite 
to PvE 2 for all students who fail the place- 
ment examination. Five meetings a week 
for three credit hours. 


11. Introductory Pluviology I. An intro- 
duction to the scientific study of coming 
in out of the rain, designed to promote 
knowledge of and proficiency in seeking 
shelter. Emphasis is placed on the mechan- 
ics of entry. One hour each week is spent 
in the demonstration laboratory. 


12. Introductory Pluviology II. A con- 
tinuation of PvE 11, intended to give the 
student a practical familiarity with drizzles, 
mists and showers, and with the conven- 
tional methods of obtaining shelter from 
them. Two lectures and two two-hour lab- 
oratory periods each week. Four credit 
hours. 


100a. Advanced Rain Recognition. A 
course in rain recognition for students who 
have shown marked proficiency in the 
placement examination. Analytical study of 
clouds, practice in predicting rain, and 
techniques used in identifying various types 

of precipitation. 


101. Theory and Practice of Pluvial 
Education I. The course includes march- 
ing, trotting, running, obstacle-scaling, and 
door-opening. Emphasis is placed on the 
more strenuous methods of coming in out 
of the rain. Required of all Pluvial Educa- 
tion majors. 


102. Theory and Practice of Pluvial Edu- 
cation II. The work includes huddling in 
doorways, standing under trees, and thumb. 
ing rides in downpours. Emphasis is placed 
on the sociological advantages inherent in 
the sedentary forms of rain avoidance. Re- 
quired of all Pluvial Education majors. 


103. Principles of Rain Clothing. A no- 
credit course designed as a continuation of 
PvE 12; for those students who failed the 
proficiency examination. Includes a study 
of various types of rain gear and their 
relative efficiency. 


105. Umbrella for Non-Majors. A study 
of the nomenclature, care and handling of 
the common umbrella. Includes practice in 
opening and closing umbrellas, and their 
use under normal climatic conditions. One 
one-hour laboratory period a week. Prereq- 


uisite, PvE 103. 


106. Advanced Umbrella. A course for 
those students who wish additional drill in 
umbrella handling. Emphasis is on means 
of getting in and out of automobiles and 
doorways without getting wet. Includes 


practice in the use of the umbrella in wind- 
storms and in crowded streets. One lecture 
period and one two-hour laboratory period 
a week. 


107. Fundamentals of Foot-Wiping. An 
elementary lecture course in the principles 
of foot-wiping. The lectures and discus- 
sions are planned so as to develop a famil- 
iarity with the basic techniques of clean- 
ing feet. This course is intended to give 
the student a clear understanding of the 
door mat as a basis for elementary house- 
keeping. 


110. Experimental Ingression. An intro- 
ductory course. Lecture and laboratory: 
techniques and methods of entering rain 
shelters. Required of all Pluvial Education 
majors. Prerequisites: PvE 101, 102, and 
107. 


111. Ingressive Psychology. In _ this 
course, emphasis is placed on the practical 
application of psychology to problems of 
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coming in out of the rain. The laws of 
trespass are studied and illustrated in typi- 
cal rain situations. 


113. Rainmanship. The art of staying 
dry without actually coming in out of the 
rain. Lectures, discussions, required read- 
ings, and reports. 


119. Extemporaneous Rain Escape. In 
this course the students are introduced to 
the basic field expedients in case of sudden 
showers: newspapers, magazines, term pa- 
pers, etc. Emphasis is on developing the 
student’s own fertility in expedients. Pre- 
requisites, PvE 103 or 105. 


125. Pluvial Statistics. The purpose of 
this course is to acquaint the student with 
the fundamentals of statistical methods in 
use in pluviology; to give practical experi- 
ence in organizing, computing, and inter- 
preting data and in presenting results in 
eraphic and tabular form. 


126. Tests and Measurements. A survey 
of the more important standardized methods 
of measuring rainfall in common use. Spe- 
cial emphasis is placed on the incidence of 
precipitation on the alluvial plateau of the 
Iberian Peninsula. Prerequisite, PvE 125. 


130. Medieval Foundations of Pluvial 
Egression. Emphasis on the foundation of 
modern concepts of coming in out of the 
rain by the fusion of Graeco-Roman, Teu- 
tonic, and Siamese elements. Emergence 
of the umbrella and of the mackintosh and 
trench coat. 


131. Sociology of Rain Problems. A 
sociological study of the important pluvial 
problems and practices: distribution of 
rainfall, the influence of dampness on the 
individual, rain and absenteeism, the com- 
mon cold and problems of alcohol. 


141. Philosophy of Pluvial Expression. 
The principles underlying coming in out 
of the rain, and the relative values of dif- 
ferent methods of escaping rain when 
tested by these principles. 
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142. History of Pluviology. A brief sur- 
vey of pluvial education, theories, insti- 
tutions and practice during ancient and 
modern times, with special emphasis on 
contemporary pluviology. 


183. Introduction to Pluvial Literature. 
A survey of the historical development of 
literature on rainfall, supplemented by 
readings of selected specimens. 


189. Contemporary Pluvial Literature. 
Structure, device, and idiom in contempo- 
rary prose and poetry dealing with rain. 
New trends and leading writers of the 
twentieth century, with special emphasis 
on Maugham and Bromfield. 


197. Special Study for Advanced Under- 
graduates. Research problems arranged to 
fit the needs of individual students. Credit 
hours to be arranged. 


200. Methods of Pluvial Research. 
211. Pluvial Law. 


212. Problems of Public Rain-Protec- 


tion. 


214. The Pluviaphobe in Contemporary 


Civilization. 
225. Special Problems in Rain-Escape. 


239. Seminar in Coming in out of the 
Rain. 


260. Studies in Pluvial Literature. 


264. Seminar on The Deluge in Ancient 
Near-Eastern Literature. 


265. Seminar in Pluvial Literature. 
280. Weather Map Reading. 
286. The Physics of Floods and Inunda- 


tions. 


291. Ancient and Medieval Pluvial Edu- 


cation. 
294. The Aesthetics of Rain-Escape. 


299. Master’s Thesis. Six hours credit 
upon acceptance. 





The Foodian Psycholysis 


SOE FORTH 


As recorded by 


Ww. S. 


LapiEs AND GENTLEMEN: 

We have assembled for you to hear and 
me to present the latest and perhaps last 
understanding of human nature. Why you 
should be the first to receive this contribu- 
tion, and I, to give it, we do not know. 
Perhaps each one of you learned from your 
mother that her nurse, upon beholding you, 
prophesied: “This child will be fortunate.” 
I was born without a nurse, and my mother 
did not prophesy. Instead, when she had 
watched me for a moment, she merely ob- 
served: “This child has grasp.” I feel that 
my several doctorates—in anthropology, 
physiology, medicine, and psychiatric psy- 
chology—are not undue. These degrees 
represent merely the work of the usual doc- 
toral graduates that institutions of higher 
learning now spawn every season. I have 
acquired an unusual number of such de- 
grees only because my mother’s remark, 
which she repeated to me throughout my 
growing years, stimulated me to reach for 
more than the usual limited view ... . 


TAYLOR 


Our all-too-kind chairman has told you 
already that the topic before us is “The 
Foodian Psycholysis.” 

I must apologize to such an intelligent 
audience for introducing a new term into 
an area that is already boiling over with 
terms. My hearers will understand, how- 
ever, when I remind them of the etymolo- 
gies. “Psycho,” of course, points to the 
mind. “Lysis” means breaking apart or 
separating into elements, as in “analysis” 
and “electrolysis.” “Analysis” is “back- 
loosing” (into parts). “Electrolysis” is 
electrical separation into components, as 
in the electrolysis of water into hydrogen 
and oxygen. In the same way, “Psycholy- 
sis” means mental analysis. It is different 
from “psychoanalysis” in that Psycholysis 
is not Freudian, though it has been influ- 
enced by Freud, and it is more fundamen- 
tal—indeed, I think you will find that it is 
fundamental; hence the shorter, more basic 
term, Psycholysis. 

“Foodian” refers to the discovery, which 
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it has fallen to my lot to make, that the 
basic motivation of all living things is 
alimentative, concerned with food and 
drink. Rather than use such long words as 
alimentation and alimentative, however, as 
a matter of simple taste I have taken the 
Anglo-Saxon word “food” to mean food 
and drink; and I have concocted the natu- 
ral adjective, “Foodian,” to cover all our 
eating-hunger and thirst. 

Thus, as you will see if you follow the 
scent, we have before us a large order: 
large in depth, in that the Foodian motive 
is basic; in extent, in that it comes out in 
all our interests; and in duration, in that 
it begins with conception and ends only 
with death. 

That food is basic to sex and all other 
motives is clear: without food, no individ- 
ual; and without an individual, no sex or 
anything else that we know of. 

Unfortunately, from early childhood, in 
every culture, food is such a problem that 
our eating and drinking are hedged about 
with taboos: “No!” “Not that!” “Not 
now!” “Not that way!” “You must share!” 
“Others first!” “Don’t be greedy!” “Aren’t 
you ashamed of yourself!”—Each of my 
hearers must remember these and countless 
other injunctions applied, if not to himself, 
to those for whom he is responsible. And 
it is these injunctions, with their threats 
and punishments, that have so scarred 
our psychic skins, so to say, or burdened 
us with complexes, as the Freudians put it, 
that we can not easily discover or feel the 
truth that I have to present. 

Nevertheless, anyone whose primitive 
food interest has not been too cruelly re- 
pressed can see, if he tries, that our sexual 

‘interests, to take a striking example, are 
simple or sublimated food activities. Thus, 
one’s hungry gaze shifts easily from a suc- 
culent animal, vegetable, or fruit to a po- 
tential mate. “Touching” a love object is 
to test its ripeness. Kissing is essentially 
tasting. In 1923, when Sir Harry Lauder 
remarked, in one of his stage stories, “I 
could taste her face for a week,” probably 
no one saw the subconscious reason for 
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the audience’s hearty appreciation. Certain- 
ly I did not, for I was still absorbed in 
the Freudian preoccupation with sex. More 
profoundly considered, kissing is sublimated 
eating. Embracing is what our ancestors 
did to their lambs, little pigs, and sheaves 
of wheat. The reflex sexual rhythms reflect 
the basic rhythms of chewing, swallowing, 
and peristalsis. Thus, when the lover says 
to his beloved, “I could eat you,” he means 
it, and she knows he means it, though sub- 
consciously. | 

The very terms that we use for love-mak- 
ing preach the same moral. Our grandpar- 
ents’ “sparking” carried them back, sub- 
consciously at least, to the primitive camp- 
fire with its savory cooking. Friends and 
acquaintances of lovers in every age have 
asked one another: “What’s cooking?” The 
term “necking” points clearly to the isth- 
mus between the head where our Foodian 
importations are landed and the continent 
in which they are consumed. “Petting” 
alludes to the age-old practice of keeping 
such pets as hounds and falcons to bring in 
the meat. “Spooning” shows how a manner 
of eating comes out in our thinking and 
feeling about such secondary topics as sex- 
ual love. “Spooning” fairly clinks with 
Foodian meanings. 

The sexual is by no means the only inter- 
est that has bubbled from the Foodian 
fount. For another example let us turn to 
one that seems, until we think about it, 
much less biological. I refer to sociability. 

Sociability has been developed rather 
easily, in the human kind, through the 
collective activities of the hunt, the round- 
up, and harvesting. “Nothing is so useful 
to man as man,” Spinoza said; and every 
man finds most useful the man who helps 
him secure food, and even, in an emer- 
gency, can be food. Anybody else is “a 
poor cheese,” or “a sad sack,” or “a pill.” 
With these insights we can understand “the 
milk of human kindness,” to say nothing 
of “buttering up” and “laying it on thick.” 

Many facets of daily living become clear 
under the Foodian light. Take the so-called 
“Oedipus” and “Electra” effects: For the 
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orthodox Freudian, the boy has an incestu- 
ous craving for his mother; he sees his 
father as a sexual rival; and therefore he 
wishes his father were dead. The girl, simi- 
larly, wants her father for herself sexually, 
and would have her mother out of the way. 
For the Foodian, this interpretation is a 
joke. He sees farther. The Foodian knows 
that every child is born with a primitive 
concern for food; a concern that becomes 
acute whenever a meal is delayed or either 
parent seems to neglect the larder. More- 
over, the boy naturally perceives his fath- 
er’s strength which can be used for snatch- 
ing food, and the girl, her mother’s seduc- 
tiveness which can be used for winning 
food. Thus each child fears the parent of 
the same sex as a rival for sustenance. 

“Sibling rivalry” grows likewise from 
the natural fear that one’s vital food sup- 
ply will be gobbled up by another .... 

A surprising recent development of or 
on the American business system is called 
“motivation research,” or, in its sponsors’ 
jargon, “M.R.” M.R. is supposed to tell 
the seller what the buyer really wants, no 
matter what he says or thinks he wants; to 
reveal what does make one buy. Perhaps 
you do not realize that M.R. has become, 
according to its devotees, a “highly profita- 
ble service.” Its “experts” sell their serv- 
ices, ostensibly to the properly motivated 
buyers of these services, for as much as 
$500 a day or $25,000 a problem. Any seri- 
ous student of human nature must be 
pained to see such wealth of mind and 
money go into judgments like “The mascu- 
line protest makes one want to drive a 
car’; “The urge to go back to the womb 
favors the closed car”; and “Oral eroticism 
supports the tobacco industry.” These may 
be extreme instances of what M.R. has to 
offer; perhaps much that it does offer is 
better than this. Still, we can see all too 
clearly how wrong people can be when 
they fail to understand human nature. 

Let us turn to art. Many decadent or 
unenlightened spirits would have us believe 
that art is quite beyond the material, that 
the artistic interest, at least, is wholly spir- 


itual. But what does a painter paint? 
Whether consciously or not, he paints a 
productive meadow, a fruitful tree, some 
fishable water, a fragrant kitchen, or, in 
so-called “modern” or “abstract” art, an 
egg, a lemon, or the lineaments of a super- 
market. 

When a prominent Freudian and Morton 
Prince went for a walk in Boston, and the 
Freudian pointed out “the sexual symbol- 
ism” of every type of architecture they 
saw, Prince reflected afterwards: “That 
was the prototype of paranoia.” It was; 
but the Freudian should have realized, and 
Prince too, that each type of architecture 
symbolized food or something to do with 
food. The gingerbread type, the salt-box 
type, the onion-topped turrets on eastern 
mosques—but I do not need to enumerate 
more, for I can see from your faces that 
you are all illumined by this conclusion 
just as I was when the facts forced it upon 
me. From now on every one of you will 
be able to “see through” not only the types 
of architecture but also of furniture, tools, 
utensils, ornamentation, clothing, and land- 
scaping, in our own and every other cul- 
ture whose Foodian ways we know. 

In dreams, our Foodian impulses are as 
free as “Venus on the Half Shell.” This 
is fortunate, for, as Artemidorus and many 
others have shown, and Freud too in his 
mistaken way, our dreams reveal our deeper 
or more acute conflicts and, when properly 
understood, can help us to work them out. 

Even the abnormalities called psychoneu- 
roses, and some of the major mental dis- 
orders, have their roots revealed through 
the Foodian Psycholysis. The roots are 
fixations and errors of food-hunger or 
thirst. 

The cure is to discover the experiences 
in which the individual made too much 
of his food, or too little, or was in any way 
dishonest with himself about it. Then he 
must reassess each such experience, also 
the pressure from the hypocritical society 
that made him dishonest, and see how, in 
the future, he can either deny or gratify 
his Foodian longings. 
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NOTES FROM ABROAD 





American, English, and Continental attitudes toward the life of the mind con- 


trasted. 


The Artist and the Intellectual in Anglo- 


Saxonry and on the Continent 


ERIK VON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


AFTER HAVING REREAD the chapter en- 
titled “Stop Baiting Intellectuals” in Mr. 
Peter Viereck’s Shame and Glory of the 
Intellectuals, | closed my eyes for a mo- 
ment in order to eliminate the sight of my 
Tyrolean mountains and to visualize, in a 
flash, the réle of the intellectual and the 
artist in the United States. I almost again 
heard the voice of an American friend who, 
upon my confession that I taught in a uni- 
versity, explained to me with a twinkle in 
his eyes what a “professor” originally used 
to be in the American scene — “a man out 
West, two generations ago, who played the 
piano in houses of ill fame.” 

But I also remembered George Bernard 
Shaw, who said that “those who can — do; 
and those who cannot — teach.” (To which 
an American wit has added: “And those 
who cannot teach become librarians.”’) 
Finally I beheld the article of Bishop John 
J. Wright on “Catholics and Anti-Intellec- 
tualism” in Commonweal (Dec. 16, 1955) 
in which this prelate deplores the anti-in- 
tellectual attitude shown by so many 
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American Catholics, i.e., of a Catholic mi- 
nority in a predominantly Protestant na- 
tion, although the Reformation and the 
Counter-Reformation have been fought 
largely as an issue of the Sola Fides and 
anti-humanism versus rationality, intellec- 
tuality, and scholasticism. This total mis- 
understanding of a basic position Bishop 
Wright mercilessly refers back to the des- 
perate quest of so many American Catho- 
lics to appear “thoroughly American” and 
thereby adopting a genuinely Protestant 
attitude. 

Not long ago, listening to a quiz pro- 
gram on the local radio, I heard a con- 
testant, asked for his occupation, somewhat 
pompously replying that he was a Geistig 
Schaffender, an “intellectual” written in 
capital letters. I doubt that an American 
would have told this so bluntly to so large 
an audience. Nor do I think that an Eng- 
lishman would have done it either . . . a 
very important thing to remember when 
we want to illuminate the reasons for the 
curious place the intellectual and the artist 





occupy in American society. That there is 
something peculiar and not entirely whole- 
some about the position of a person en- 
gaged in the production of non-material 
values in the New World north of the Rio 
Grande is a commonplace which, we think, 
is not really open to question; but we also 
are convinced that the reasons for this situ- 
ation are not merely a subject for idle 
speculation. A society which alienates its 
intellectuals, as Viereck rightly says, can- 
not long survive; and Russell Kirk’s dic- 
tum that a country’s loveliness, a country’s 
beauty, constitutes its primary claim for 
loyalty cannot be overlooked either . . . and 
spiritual-intellectual beauty is just as im- 
portant as “natural” beauty. The rebuffed 
and isolated intellectual and artist, cut off 
from the live forces of their environment, 
might decide to retire into an ineffectual 
sterility of an ivory tower, or become in- 
tent in destroying a society which encoun- 
ters him with cold indifference, if not with 
a thinly veiled enmity. 

The position, the status, of the intellectu- 
al and the artist in American society can 
only be properly understood with the clear 
understanding what America represents 
and what Americans really stand for. In 
reply to this question within the framework 
of a mere article we have to be most dicta- 
torial and axiomatic, hoping that the sym- 
pathetic reader will excuse our undocu- 
mented and sweeping generalizations. No 
other procedure is technically possible. 

Agreeing with Sartre that the United 
States is the most myth-ridden region of 
our globe, let us start out in all candor say- 
ing that America is not a “New World,” 
but an integral part of the Occident. Yet 
if there is a demarkation line, a “crease” 
within the Western World, it is the Chan- 
nel and not the Atlantic. The map, as often, 
lies. Even Britishers, frequently, refer to 
the Continent as “Europe” thereby tacitly 
excluding themselves from the “Old 
World.” North America’s (relative) cultur- 
al remoteness from the Continent stems 
from the fact that it is a large island, a 
Grossinsel, in the World Sea deriving her 
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roots from a smaller island — Great 
Britain. Nor should there be any doubt in 
the mind of a “third party” like myself 
that the vast majority of the “genuinely 
American” characteristics are variations, 
are paraphrases of English-British themes. 
Of course, there are a few traits on the 
American Scene which do not transcend the 
frame of the New World, such as liberality 
and generosity in material matters, yet 
most other traits “characteristic” for 
America distinctly point to the British heri- 
tage. Enumerating them, may I be forgiven 
if I seem trying to be paradoxical: a skepti- 
cal melancholia (frequently covered with a 
thick veneer of “optimism” if not with a 
somewhat bitter humor), a strong com- 
munitarianism (with sporadic eccentricity 
as a protest), a relentless anti-intellectual- 
ism among the masses (which by no means 
cancels out the existence of a brilliant ar- 
ray of thinkers and poets), strictly set lim- 
its to ideas and their public expression (im- 
posed by society and not by the state), a 
widespread misogyny (compensating for 
the collapse of the father-image), a con- 
stant emphasis on human equality (cover- 
ing a distinctly aristocratic background in 
the political tradition going back to 1215 
and 1688), and an irrepressible desire for 
social status which is the cause for the 
“chase after the dollar” — the American’s 
“worship of money” (an old European 
vice!) being wholly mythological. The dol- 
lar merely serves as a means to emphasize 
(not to “establish”) social prestige, recog- 
nition by the community being an impor- 
tant goal in life for the “outer-directed” 
man. 


The myth of the classless society in the 
United States is partly the result of the 
fairy tale about the lack of social mobility 
on the European Continent. Totally mis- 
leading elements like titles in Russia, the 
glaring economic differences in the Medi- 
terranean area and romantic novels about 
“Ruritanian” nations, have contributed to 
these misconceptions. (A glance at Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu’s La Russie des Tsars will 
convince us that all Western social labels 
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are meaningless in pre-Revolutionary Rus- 
sia.) It is American social life which, prob- 
ably more so than that of Britain, is based 
on “exclusiveness” in the original sense of 
the term. (Yet as to sheer exclusiveness 
Switzerland, undoubtedly, has the leading 
role in Christendom.) The hearty manners, 
the liberal use of first names, the great 
conviviality should not make us forget the 
other aspects of American “folkways,” as, 
for instance, the equivalents of the Old 
School Tie, the Social Registers, the gamut 
of secretaries protecting “Men of Distinc- 
tion,” the strict etiquette codified in vari- 
ous handbooks, the lengthy society pages in 
the newspapers, the problem of “smart 
addresses,” country clubs and “highly re- 
stricted” residential areas and resort ho- 
tels, and last but not least, the educational 
system which, especially in its fraternal so- 
cieties, reflects rather than creates social 
stratifications. All this also has its political 
implications; remembering the careers of 
Ramsay MacDonald or of Dollfuss one can- 
not forget that men of illegitimate birth 
speaking with a strong Brooklyn accent 
never could have become Presidents of the 
United States. A candidate for the Presi- 
dency, as D. W. Brogan pointed out in his 
Government by the People, at least must 
have graduated to middle-class levels. 

In these matters, the differences between 
America and Britain may not be incon- 
siderable; of the two nations, America 
building up a society in a process of crys- 
tallization, is the one socially more con- 
scious; while Britain, subjected to a level- 
ling activity, is heading the other way. 
This distinction, needless to say, has noth- 
ing to do with the myth of America as a 
“young nation” only now reaching adoles- 
cence. Culturally or “biologically” America 
is not a split second younger than Europe. 
Chaucer, Donne or Milton are the common 
literary ancestors of the poet in Kankakee 
no less than that of the essayist in Tewkes- 
bury.1 The ruins of Luxor, the Acropolis, 
or the Forum Romanum show architectural 
expressions which are “younger,” not 
“older,” than those of rebuilt Frankfurt or 
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Mid-Town New York. And the nation 
which has produced Henry James and 
Henry Adams, as Chesterton once rightly 
remarked, cannot be considered one of 
“healthy young barbarians.” America, 
moreover, is anything but “free and easy ;” 
like Britain, the United States is a highly 
evolved and differentiated product of Cal- 
vinism. Whereas in Britain a religion pre- 
vailed which is based on a gently touched- 
up Calvinist theology plus a certain ritual- 
istic veneer retained from the Catholic past, 
America has her roots in a less diluted 
form of the Genevan doctrine. 

Here, finally, are we being faced with 
the elements which, since the early 16th 
century, have effected the cleavage between 
Britain and the Continent and thus, also, 
between America and the Continent. These 
decisive elements are differences in mental- 
ity caused by different religious back- 
grounds. They are, independently from the 
present vigor of religious convictions, the 
prime factors responsible for having laid 
the groundwork for our widely divergent 
outlooks. In this respect an intermediary 
position is being taken by Lutheranism, 
which formed the minds of Northern Ger- 
many and Scandinavia. Still, of the cultur- 
al cleavage within the “Germanies” even 
the average American is quite conscious; 
a Blue Danube restaurant, a Bavarian beer 
garden, a nightclub with the atmosphere of 
“Old Vienna,” Rhine wines and pictures 
from the Cologne carnival might draw his 
attention or appeal to his imagination. But 
we wonder how he would react to a Prus- 
sian beer garden or to a nightclub with an 
“Old Potsdam” atmosphere. (The “Calvin- 
istic” adjectives “Scottish” and “Dutch” 
might denote qualities of a sterling charac- 
ter, but they hardly evoke a spirit of cozy 
conviviality.) 

In this connection one has to remember 
that it is not the “denominational” element 
alone which is acting as a dividing factor, 
but also the intrinsic character of the Ref- 
ormation which was a revolt against the 
Renaissance, against Humanism. Neither 
Britain, nor America went through the 
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Renaissance, nor even through a genuine 
Baroque period — the grand style of the 
Counter-Reformation which reached its 
perfection in Central Germany and in Aus- 
tria. (Of all Catholic nations only the Irish 
were completely left out of these important 
stages of development.) Thus it is the 
Anglo-Saxon world which preserved the 
medieval heritage, in a way, much better 
than the Orbis Catholicus, a fact of which 
we are perfectly aware if we compare, let 
us say, Grant Wood’s American Gothic 
with Botticelli’s Birth of Venus. And while 
St. Thomas More, the friend of Erasmus 
and a true product of the humanist Renais- 
sance, was beheaded as a Catholic martyr, 
life on the Continent continued along the 
lines of the New Way: Michelangelo and 
Julius II shouted at each other in the Sis- 
tine Chapel, Leo X vainly implored the 
Sage of Rotterdam to stay with him in the 
Eternal City, and Emperor Charles V, in 
whose realm the sun never set, created a 
minor revolution by humbly picking up the 
brush which Titian invertedly had dropped. 


*% * * 


It is thus against a background full of 
Calvinist implications that we have to view 
the position of the intellectual and artist in 
Anglo-Saxonry and then to compare it with 
the situation on the Continent. The Luther- 
an Reformation, in spite of its anti-rational 
and anti-humanist stand, affected the status 
of the intellectual to a markedly lesser de- 
gree than the Calvinistic upheaval, and 
though the artist in Lutherdom had de- 
clined in influence and prestige, the 
churches and cathedrals of the Evangelical 
parts of Germany and of Scandinavia, up 
to our days, have preserved their artistic 
treasures inherited from the Catholic past. 
Sankt-Lorenz or Sankt-Sebaldus in Nurem- 
berg, fully restored after the ravages of 
World War II, look almost exactly the same 
as in 1520; few changes have taken place 
in Ulm Cathedral or in the sanctuaries even 
further north. Yet leaving Evangelical Ger- 
many, where the “Protestant” label, though 
of Lutheran origin, has no official standing 
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and encounters more and more opposition, 
and entering Presbyterian Scotland, we 
find that a clean sweep of the artistic fea- 
tures in the churches was made in the 16th 
and 17th centuries. The situation in Britain 
is very much alike. And America, we must 
bear in mind, is the product of “Dis- 
senters” of Low-Church inspiration. 

The circle of mutually-conditioning in- 
fluences is closed when we remember the 
Calvinistic fatherhood of modern finance, 
of the industrial revolution, and of disci- 
plined communitarian man who alone had 
the qualities to become the pioneer of tech- 
nological civilization. (This is well illus- 
trated by the close connection between Cal- 
vinism and the rise of the watch industry, 
between the Huguenot réfugiés and the rise 
of the modern militaristic, bureaucratic 
and industrial Prussian state.) The Catho- 
lic and Greek-Orthodox world, lagging far 
behind in general “progress,” produced an 
anarchical human type who even today is 
the despair of Soviet managers in the East 
and E.C.A. counsellors in the South of Eu- 
rope. Indeed, the culture and civilization 
of Rome and Byzantium, from a Protestant 
point of view, seems to be oddly “ineffec- 
tive;” there apparently is something “irreg- 
ular” and “Bohemian” about their human 
products; and although the Irish have es- 
caped the blessings and charms of the 
Renaissance, the Baroque and the Rococo, 
the charge of “unreliability” and “too 
much imagination” coupled with the “gift 
of gab” has been levelled also against them. 

While the British and American aris- 
tocracies went on cherishing eccentricity, 
originality, and independence of mind, the 
new bourgeois and more truly Protestant? 
society of Anglo-Saxonry turned away from 
the “talkers” and placed the “doers” on the 
pedestal. In Britain this process can be ob- 
served somewhat earlier though it was 
more gradual and, therefore, more insidi- 
ous; we see this especially in the evolution 
of the “public schools” which after Dr. 
Arnold began consciously-subconsciously 
to train their products for “leadership” 
and “cooperation” in an “industrial de- 
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mocracy.” The United States, on the other 
hand, after a singularly great period of 
literary flowering, turned to an age of un- 
paralleled material construction and ex- 
pansion, made possible by the immigration 
and assimilation of countless immigrants 
who, culturally, had come with empty 
hands. It cannot be denied that periods of 
very rapid and intensive material aggran- 
dizement have limiting effects on the intel- 
lectual and artistic life of the nations which, 
in this respect, rather seem to benefit from 
military defeats, a certain penury or, some- 
times, even from minor political pressures 
and discomforts. Germany’s Griinderjahre 
after 1871 and the continuing prosperity 
until 1914 show this very clearly; the 
Reich, during that period, had shown a 
surprising sterility in the realm of creative 
endeavor. Nor has the wealth amassed by 
neutral Scandinavia and Holland in the 
First World War benefited the cultural 
output of these four nations. Still, one must 
admit that even such times of general well- 
being, accentuated by a fabulous rise of 
industry and commerce, have never seri- 
ously affected the status of the thinker or 
the artist in Continental Europe. If certain 
changes can be observed in their position 
and esteem in the last generation these 
have to be accredited to other factors. We 
will return to this problem presently. 

We already have mentioned the fact that 
the American and the British élites have a 
native respect for originality, if not ec- 
centricity. The names of poets and writers 
from Lord Byron to John Jay Chapman 
and the various luminaries of the Adams 
and Lowell families inevitably come to 
one’s mind. Yet here we encounter a dis- 
tinguishing feature which cannot be over- 
looked: the relative unwillingness of the 
American upper crust to incorporate and 
to assimilate men of genius from other 
classes or “estates.” Such an assimilation, 
admittedly, has been rendered more diffi- 
cult by the lack of titles of nobility given 
as a just compensation for great achieve- 
ment with a minimal monetary return. 
Unlike the Chicago packer or the Detroit 
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manufacturer, the lyric poet or the profes- 
sor of entomology can hardly leave a small 
fortune to their heirs. Yet titles, in Europe, 
have been the reward for authors from 
Goethe and Schiller to Tennyson, Maeter- 
linck and Schaukal, to scientists from Lis- 
ter to Wassermann, to technologists from 
Engerth to Marconi, no less than to the out- 
standing men of the Vienna Medical School 
(Hebra, Rokitansky, Billroth, etc.)* The 
role which many European courts played 
in fostering the arts and sciences hardly 
needs stressing. Contrary to what the man 
in the street might think, it is the award 
of titles of nobility which fostered social 
mobility. Only in a republic, an upper-crust, 
or an aristocracy is in the danger of be- 
coming a caste... 

It is quite true that the newer American 
aristocracy has often been instrumental in 
financing artistic and intellectual projects, 
yet usually this has only been carried out 
in a very impersonal way through founda- 
tions. The highest political forum in the 
United States, the Presidency, ever since 
the days of Jacksonian democracy,. has 
shown only the scantest of interests in non- 
material activities. The friendship which 
sprang up between Christian VIII of Den- 
mark and Kierkegaard, Louis II of Bavaria 
and Richard Wagner, Lorenzo di Medici 
and Marsiglio Ficino, Grand-Duke Charles- 
Augustus of Saxe-Weimar and Goethe, 
Catherine II and Voltaire, Philip IV and 
Rubens, E. L. von Gerlach and Frederick 
William IV did not and, perhaps, could 
not be repeated in America; Soeren Kierk- 
egaard, indeed, could hardly be imagined 
as a frequent visitor in the White House. 
Democracy is averse to the intellectual ex- 
tremes, to illiteracy no less than to genius. 

All this would not be tragic if the intel- 
lectual and artist would find an enthusias- 
tic echo among the masses, yet in this re- 
spect the communitarianism of the English- 
speaking world is acting as an obstacle. 
Thought and arts stand and fall with “orig- 
inality,” i.e., with the conception or the 
invention of something new. Yet whereas 
the “early” Protestant world is as revolu- 





tionary as the mundus catholicus, the 
“late” Calvinistic orbit is evolutionary. 
Only as long as Protestantism in general 
and Calvinism in particular were wedded 
to absolutes, did their revolutionary fervor 
continue. Yet “evolution,” which implies 
slow gradual change, spells conservatism, 
and the English-speaking world is funda- 
mentally conservative. The picture of 
Americans as a nation craving for eternal 
change is wholly mythological; they like 
things they are familiar with in a “bigger 
and better” edition, but they recoil from 
revolutionary newness; and rightly they 
see in the European immigrant from coun- 
tries of the “Old Church” an “element of 
unrest.” Still, there is no reason to get 
desperate over this state of affairs because, 
whether we like it or not, it makes America 
a pillar of stability in this dangerously 
chaotic world. 

Now, a truly popular echo in matters of 
thought, especially of abstract thought, is 
hardly conceivable anywhere at any time, 
and art, only too often, has an esoteric as- 
pect. Naturally, there is also such art which 
appeals to the naive as well as to the in- 
itiated as, for instance, most of medieval 
art. (This does not eliminate the fact that 
the “high” and the “low brow” see some- 
thing quite different in such “dual pur- 
pose art.” Don Quixote for instance can 
be read on several levels.) Yet art, to use 
Picasso’s expression, is a “lie to say the 
truth,” and such “translation” needs efforts, 
needs insight, intuition and intellect. Thus 
Norman Rockwell will always be more ap- 
pealing to the many than Kokoschka and 
Rouault, not to mention Chirico or Mondri- 
an. In this respect, the masses of the Euro- 
pean Continent do not differ widely from 
Mr. and Mrs. Averageman in America; 
yet let us admit that the Continental has 
been educated in a greater sense of awe for 
the thinker and artist than has America’s 
Man-in-the-Street. The European might 
confess defeat before a picture by Chagall, 
a novel by Gracq or a tale by Ernst Jiinger, 
but only rarely will he declare in all blunt- 
ness such artists or thinkers to be useless 


fools or arrogant impostors. Hitler in his 
fanatical hate for modern art has to be 
viewed as an extreme representative of 
Jacobin democracy and, more recently, a 
German cabinet member’s slighting remark 
about contemporary painting created an 
uproar in the whole Federal Republic. The 
common man’s lack of genuine confidence 
in his own opinions and tastes, needless to 
say, is one of the many causes for the 
weakness of Europe’s political democracy 
permanently laboring under fits of bad 
conscience since the voters periodically re- 
alize that they are putting men into power 
they hardly know and that they are voting 
on issues about which they do not have the 
haziest notion. Our Continental educational 
system never lets us forget that human 
equality is sensible only as an administra- 
tive procedure and that the expert ought to 
take precedence over the amateur. Yet the 
amateur making a “monkey” out of the 
expert is a cherished hero in American 
(“democratic”) imagination, in the comics 
no less than in the movies. 

At the same time it remains true that 
“non-practical” imagination never was at a 
premium in the English-speaking world. 
Consider only the réle novels played and 
still are playing on the Continent (signifi- 
cantly called romans, Romane, etc.) and 
the more lowly status “mere fiction” has in 
America and in Britain. In educational li- 
braries it ranks well below “geography” or 
books containing “facts and figures” or 
other “useful information,” the reading of 
“just fiction” being positively discouraged. 
Jefferson (cf. his letter to Burnwell, written 
in 1818) objected not only to poetry, but 
also to novels, since they created a “bloated 
imagination, sickly judgment, and disgust 
towards all real business in life.” In this 
condemnation he was preceded a century 
and a half by the Reverend Richard Bax- 
ter, who thought that novels “poison the 
minds of sensual people with idle fumes 
and intoxicating fancies, as may divert 
them from the serious thoughts of their 
salvation.” (Christian Directory, VIII, 6.) 
Yet remember the historic réle of the novel, 
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especially in modern Russian history 
(Chernyshevski, Turgenyev, Tolstoy, Salty- 
kov) ; the German novel politically was al- 
so most effective. (H. Grimm, Salomon, H. 
Mann.) 

There is, obviously, something aristo- 
cratic and “exclusive” about intellectual 
and artistic creation entailing the consola- 
tions of the spirit, an element of personal 
expression and emancipation, and also an 
a priori rejection of external controls, be 
they of a vertical (governmental) or of a 
horizontal (communitarian, societal) na- 
ture. Yet the latter are very strong in 
Anglo-Saxonry, where “democracy”’ asserts 
itself more and more, which is not surpris- 
ing; because there definitely is a conflict 
between intellectual and artistic activities 
on one hand and the thing very loosely 
called “democracy” on the other. (If in- 
tellectuals and artists frequently extol “de- 
mocracy,” they usually are mistaking the 
liberal for the democratic ideals; liberal- 
ism stands for personal freedom, democ- 
racy merely for equality and majority 
rule, which means the negation of values 
and the dominion by the Philistines.) 

Both the intellectual and the artist, as we 
have said before, are doing things not 
properly understood by the many; but they 
also are leading lives of a pattern alien and 
hidden to the people at large. The happen- 
ings within the upper crust frequently get 
into the papers — even the scandals are 
serving the purpose of publicity — yet the 
artist’s “Bohemian” life, whose true nature 
is guessed rather than actually known, is 
censored and envied at one and the same 
time. The slender financial returns of most 
intellectual and artistic pursuits help to 
stress their irrational mysteriousness, but 
there is also the deeply ingrained suspicion 
that these “long-haired guys” could not 
earn an honest dime through “regular 
work” even if they set their minds to it; 
these dreamers, talkers, and scribblers sim- 
ply are not sufficiently aggressive to suc- 
ceed like “ordinary people,” nor are they 
manly enough to engage in a career or in 
a profession which is competitive, in which 
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man is brutally pitted against man—viz., 
business, manufacture, sports, or even poli- 
tics. 

The “moral” downfall of the “politician” 
in America, on the other hand, is merely 
the effect of the political democratization of 
the country since the days of Andrew Jack- 
son. The contempt for the politician in 
democracies, of course, is by no means con- 
fined to the United States. Irate French 
taxi-drivers disappointed by meager gratu- 
ities might call a man “espéce de deputé” 
and no Swiss would maintain that the best 
people in the Helvetic Republic enter poli- 
tics. To most men of pride, integrity and 
uprightness the very idea to extol himself 
or his party in front of the public is dis- 
tasteful. Yet in the United States with its 
not too obvious but very British misogyny 
— especially foreigners are fooled by the 
trappings of a prefabricated matriarchal 
myth — the generally held notion of the 
politician has female implications; he is 
seen as a not-so-male prostitute or, at least, 
a baby-kisser with a flabby body, long hair 
and a broad-brimmed hat. In other words: 
he is a male “mom.” The effect of this 
image on America’s natural aristoi — to 
use Jefferson’s expression — is disastrous 
for the country, since it psychologically dis- 
suades the best Americans from embarking 
on political careers. This suspicion of the 
masses for the “talker” also holds good for 
the (Protestant) clergyman who, in Bri- 
tain, is the butt of all jokes in popular 
plays. The Catholic priest in the Irish, 
American, and French-Canadian societies, 
on the contrary, not only partakes of his 
Old World prestige, but as a “doer” (as op- 
posed to the “preacher”) he has an even 
more elevated réle than in the Continent: 
in a decapitated and not yet entirely re- 
crystallized society he enjoys the preroga- 
tives of the First and of the Second Estate. 

These popular suspicions, in America, 
reach their zenith if they are levelled 
against the male “educator,” the “profes- 
sor.” The curious dichotomy which we see 
in the realm of politics — religious respect 
for the Constitution accompanied by an al- 
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most total disrespect for the professional 
politician — is being repeated here in the 
form of a deadly respect for education (re- 
member all the hymns sung nostalgically 
in praise for the Little Red Schoolhouse 
and the dear Alma Mater) coupled with 
humorous contempt for the professor, who 
even in his British equivalent is an innocu- 
ous and slightly ridiculous person, yet a 
terrifying creature with beard, bushy eye- 
brows, a sarcastic expression and a stento- 
rian voice, in the Continent. 

The professor in the United States not 
only is poorly paid (as in certain Conti- 
nental countries), but, as an “educator” as 
well as an “intellectual” he is in a female 
double-réle; for American conditions, 
moreover, he is enjoying an extraordinary 
degree of security; and this brings him no 
prestige whatsoever, because security of 
tenure implies the absence of risk — risk 
which stands for manliness. Still, in the 
lesser universities, he can be hired and 
fired by a president who, in turn, can be 
hired and fired by a board of trustees; 
while in Europe his colleague can only be 
removed for committing common crimes; 
if he wanted to, he could with impunity 
read the local paper aloud in the “lecture 
halls.” (The term “academic freedom,” now 
so frequently heard in America is a 19th 
century German “import.”) And, indeed, 
the professor in Europe only “lectures;” he 
is not a “teacher” and the term “educator” 
he would reject with horror. His status is 
merely that of a scholar giving to the stu- 
dents (the Horer, the “listeners,” as the off- 
cial German term says) an opportunity to 
profit from his research and his views. 
When Adolf von Harnack introduced a 
visiting American professor to William II 
he could do it with the words: “May I 
present to Your Majesty a gentleman com- 
ing from a monarchy in a republic, visiting 
republics in a monarchy.” In view of the 
fact that “His magnificence, the Rector,” 
i.e., the president in a Continental univer- 
sity, is one of the professors elected by his 
colleagues for a one year period only, Har- 
nack’s description was entirely correct. 
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The fact is usually forgotten that the 
American professor is one of the few per- 
sons in the land who can lead a full life, 
because of a generous schedule of vaca- 
tions. Only women and “educators” can 
really travel and enjoy prolonged holidays. 
Still, the picture of the intellectual as a fe- 
male being — “long-haired” as an artist 
— is incomplete if we omit some other as- 
pects. His degradation to feminine status 
is serious enough. (We repeat that the ex- 
port cliché of woman in America as a 
“goddess” is purely mythological; it would 
transcend the frame of this essay to deline- 
ate her extremely ambiguous status which 
permits no oversimplification.) In Con- 
tinental Europe, certainly, nobody would 
dream of identifying intellectuality with 
the feminine element; Keyserling rightly 
insisted that the intellect is the purest man- 
ifestation of maleness. As a matter of fact. 
the more strictly intellectual a pursuit, the 
smaller the percentage of women engaged 
in it. With the exception of Husserl’s dis- 
ciple Edith Stein, the “Jewish Carmelite” 
(died in 1943 in an extermination camp), 
we cannot recall the name of any female 
philosopher or theologian in the narrow 
sense of the term (or we had to include 
names like Hexdig Conrad-Martius, Adri- 
enne v. Speyer, Simone Weil). Thus the 
real tragedy in this lack of real status for 
the intellectual and the artist lies in the 
establishment of a vicious circle, not un- 
like the one which menaces political de- 
mocracy through the rejection of political 
careers by the best minds and strongest 
characters in several nations. If the status 
of the intellectual or the artist is made 
odious by public opinion, the most brilliant 
and versatile persons will choose more 
“practical” and “virile” professions, while 
those clinging to their vocations will lose 
the live touch with a human environment 
which, in a way, depreciates them. 

In the Continent of Europe only the 
musician is considered to be “long-haired ;” 
no wonder, since of all arts music is the 
one most refractory to intellectual analysis. 
Tolstoy went as far as to say that the music 
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kills the intellect, which dictum does not 
eliminate the fact that of female composers 
there are almost none. One has to admit 
that there is the half-truth of a greater 
female sensibility with which the artist 
is often credited; but sensibility alone 
is no guarantor of creativeness; and true 
art is inimaginable without a realization 
of the abstract. Woman, though, is a crea- 
ture of reality, of nature, of concreteness, 
and only the “sexual” bipolarity of our 
ways of thinking can offer us a tentative 
explanation why she functions in our civil- 
ization as the pictural embodiment of the 
abstract, as symbol: as Liberty, as Hope, 
as France (Marianne), as America (Co- 
lumbia), etc. Yet America (and Britain), 
which gave birth to pragmatism and the 
worship of the practical, actually are put- 
ting a premium on the female rather than 
the male qualities; thus we see in Ameri- 
can educational institutions the science 
teachers reaping a higher material reward 
than those who engage in the liberal arts. 
There is a purely commercial explanation 
for this situation, but we suspect that, at 
bottom, the reason has to be found in the 
generally held conviction that it is more 
important to learn how to make a living 
than to learn how to live. Thus the old 
pagan primum vivere deinde philosophari 
is reasserting itself. 

While, in Britain, dexterities, aptitudes, 
and skills never have to be disguised, all 
display of learning is considered to be 
vulgar. In England it is smart, at least, to 
appear to be ignorant — vide the hearty 
dislike for the “swot” in the Public School. 
There is no other way to knowledge except 
through curiosity, but curiosity in Britain 
is treated as a minor crime (or as a major 
vice) and its methodical supression plays 
a large part in a genteel education. All 
this is no judgment whatsoever on English 
intelligence or on English scholarship. It 
only delineates community demands in the 
upper middle class and shows how Ortega 
y Gasset came to the rash conclusion that 
“the Englishman is stupid and drunken.” 

Still, it would be a grave mistake to 
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think that the intellectual in the mind of 
the Anglo-Saxon masses merely figures as 
a harmless dolt. To the “people” there 
seems to be a certain Luciferian connection 
between knowledge and evil. Professor 
Moriarty, this monster of learned wicked- 
ness created by the imagination of Conan 
Doyle, might carry an Irish name, but he 
certainly evokes a live echo in Anglo- 
Saxon minds. One only has to glance at the 
American comics to discover a whole array 
of “crackpot professors,” the Satanic ver- 
sion of the saintly “Men in White,” these 
high-priests of modern, “progressive” so- 
ciety: in the “funnies” as well as in the B- 
films we behold these bald-headed (“egg- 
headed”), bespectacled fiends with mongo- 
loid features tying innocent maidens to 
operation tables ominously wired for elec- 
tric shocks; we see them perform diabolli- 
cal skull operations or engaged in plastic 
surgery for criminal purposes. In cartoons, 
on the other hand, the professor reappears 
as the confirmed “radical” in medieval 
gown and mortar board as brain-trusters of 
the New Deal, and telling off sturdy farm- 
ers what to plant, or commanding enter- 
prising junior executives, with a Kreml 
wave, what to sell. (Here another curious 
dualism is being manifested: religious 
veneration for science, contempt or mis- 
trust for the scientist.) Today the sinister 
implications of the word “intellectual” are 
gaining momentum, and besides the psy- 
choanalyst (white coat but dirty mind!), 
there is the even darker figure of the 
atomic scientist with horn-rimmed glasses 
and a Sherlock Holmesian pipe: the Beau 
Massacreur, the undertaker of our dear 
little globe. Yet we sincerely doubt that 
this particular new development will pro- 
duce a real improvement of the status of 
the intellectual, and this awesome, sus- 
picion-filled respect for a certain type of 
scientist will hardly benefit the artist. 
Neither should we forget the curious 
identification of the “intellectual” with the 
confirmed Leftist. There is a saga in Anglo- 
Saxonry, and it is by no means confined 
to the silliest of “conservative” circles, a 





saga to the effect, that Leftism is based 
on “reason,” while “true conservatism” de- 
pends upon naturally refined feelings, 
blindly followed traditions, and intuitive 
insights. The result is a curious and even 
perverse juxtaposition of some sort of “con- 
servative,” tradition-laden “noble savage” 
of rural origin (with or without a coronet) 
to a déraciné, pure thinker with a “mur- 
derous intellect.” This frequent misrepre- 
sentation of our ideological scene has been 
ineffectively used by Leftist circles who, in 
their denunciation of “reactionary govern- 
ments” abroad, have accused them with 
monotonous repetition of “persecuting in- 
tellectuals and artists.” Such accusations 
have rendered many an oppressive govern- 
ment only more attractive to the (basically 
“conservative’) masses in the English- 
speaking world. Any régime jailing non- 
objective painters or surrealist poets whom 
“nobody can understand” should be ap- 
plauded! 

Yet clichés have a directive and forma- 
tive power, they close vicious circles, and 
the result of such notions in America (and 
Britain) is a situation which, seemingly, 
confirms these prejudices. Hence one really 
can observe in the United States a most 
unhealthy strife between a leftist intellec- 
tualism and a “conservative” (read: Man- 
chesterian) sentimentality, a strife which 
destroys all chances of many a worthwhile 
political discussion. It still remains to be 
seen whether the new American conserva- 
tism is going to break this vicious circle 
of disgust, offense, and revenge. And since 
in matters intellectual the lack of a system- 
atic opposition is most debilitating, this 
particular situation is very unsatisfactory. 
The Leftist intellectuals, deprived of a 
sparring partner, easily become victims of 
an arrogant and provincial mediocrity. At 
the same time they develop into an “inter- 
nal proletariat.” The unique sociological 
structure of the C.P.A. and the very nature 
of “fellow-travelling” in the United States 
prove it sufficiently. 

All this is not surprising, because the 
intellectual and artist, rejected by Mr. and 


Mrs. Averageman, not only adopt a de- 
fensively aggressive cockiness and a pro- 
nouncedly esoteric turn in their creations, 
but also show a definite désinteressement if 
not a disloyalty towards a society which 
neither supports them materially, nor re- 
spects them in human terms. (The material 
rewards given to successful Soviet intellec- 
tuals and poets laureate create easily a 
nostalgic envy.) Yet as a result of this 
widening gulf between the thinkers and 
artists on one hand and the “masses” on the 
other, we not only find an increasing num- 
ber of paintings and poems solely under- 
standable to tiny conventicles of initiated, 
but we also are confronted by the odd fact 
that in Anglo-Saxonry one can spot the 
intellectual or the artist at first sight: he 
looks and behaves differently. In France 
most writers, painters or philosophers, as 
to their external appearance, seem not te 
be vastly different from boutiquiers or ren- 
tiers — and, in turn, many a boutiquier 
or rentier is a minor intellectual or art 
connoisseur of some sort. In America or 
Britain, however, the intellectual and artist 
visually sticks out like a sore thumb. There 
is something particularly ridiculous and 
even sordid about the American or British 
Bohéme. The Latin Quarter of Paris or 
Munich’s Schwabing, with all their extrav- 
aganzas of immature aspiration, never 
evoke the pitying and knowing smile when- 
ever Bloomsbury, Greenwich Village, or 
even Taos are being mentioned. 

Finally, we have to ask ourselves wheth- 
er this whole situation is immutable, 
whether the American intellectual and ar- 
tist will always remain a marginal figure 
in the life of the nation. (Obviously we 
are not talking here about the five or six 
dozen men and women who have reached 
national or international fame and its ac- 
companying impressive monetary rewards. ) 
A moderate optimism should color our 
forecast. Both the United States and Brit- 
ain are subject to concrete influences from 
the Old World; their “splendid isolation’ 
gradually is breaking down, not only be- 
cause the various parts of the still free 
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Occident are being welded together, but 
also because in the United States the newer 
Continental immigration is now graduat- 
ing socially and intellectually. Their ties 
still function with a geographically “closer 
moving” Old World. And in this connec- 
tion it is important to note that Americans 
instinctively exclude Britain from the term 
“Old World.” No American would name 
Boston, Salem, New Bedford or Williams- 
burg as places with an “Old World” at- 
mosphere, a term readily applied to Qué- 
bec, Havannah, the Vieux Carré of New 
Orleans, or Taxco, since their cultural 
roots are Continental and not British. 

All this brings us to the subject of the 
position of the intellectual and the artist 
on the Continent. In the Dark Ages the 
intellectuals and artists usually were cler- 
ics, but in the High Middle Ages this 
identification ceased to exist. Still, the in- 
tellectual and artistic gifts enjoyed great 
prestige, and more so in the West than in 
the East with its slight Manichaean under- 
currents (manifested in the artistic limi- 
tations imposed by the forms of worship) 
and also by its primacy of wisdom (sapien- 
tia) and of intuition over knowledge 
(scientia) and pure intellect. (There is a 
Protestant equivalent to the staryets, but 
I don’t quite see the possibility of a Catho- 
lic version. ) 

The intellectual in the Occident was felt 
to have a calling, a vocatio based on a tal- 
entum which was God-given and had to 
be exploited. The fostering of arts and 
sciences, conversely, became a task for the 
rulers, the aristocracy, and, above all, for 
the (Catholic) Church, which, with her 
constant extolling of reason, was and re- 
mained until our days a strongly intellec- 
tual institution. It was, after all, the Catho- 
lic glorification of man, intrinsically con- 
nected with an enthusiasm for reason and 
beauty, which provoked the late medieval 
reaction of the Reformation, the Calvinistic 
emphasis on the Soli Deo Gloria. Thomism. 
which in Catholic thinking still plays such 
an important réle, places the moral virtues 
below the virtutes intellectuales. (Temper- 
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ance, which includes chastity, thus figures 
at the bottom of the ladder and it is even 
eclipsed by courage.) St. Thomas, as a 
matter of fact, regarded these intellectually 
superior as bound in duty to strive — 
short of revolution — for the highest posi- 
tions in government. Talent and genius 
traditionally broke all barriers, but it 
needed the Catholic Renaissance to estab- 
lish the supremacy of the “Republic of 
L.icers.” Certainly, were it not for the 
monarchy, the (somewhat urbanized) no- 
bility, the patriciate, and the Church, 
Europe’s attraction to the intelligent Amer- 
ican traveller would almost be nil. 
Today monarchy merely survives in 
Europe’s Protestant orbit as a moral sym- 
bol (or as a sacred cow) and the Church 
is bitterly poor. (The ecclesiastic treasures 
admired by overseas visitors usually are 
either state property or “national monu- 
ments” which cannot be sold.) The real 
dominion of the intellectual and artist, 
significantly enough, was shaken though 
not entirely destroyed by the fall of the 
ancien régime. It probably reached its 
zenith in the 18th century, when the “en- 
lightenment” recorded its intellectual vic- 
tories in an age of royal absolutism and 
aristocratic supremacy. “If any one re- 
quires to be convinced that speculative 
thought is one of the chief elements of 
social power,” J. S. Mill wrote in Repre- 
sentative Government, “let him bethink 
himself of the age in which there was 
scarcely a throne in Europe which was not 
filled by a liberal and reforming king, a 
liberal and reforming emperor, or, strang- 
est of all, a liberal and reforming pope; the 
age of Frederick the Great, of Catherine the 
Second, of Joseph the Second, of Peter 
Leopold, of Benedict XIV, of Ganganelli, 
of Pombal, of Aranda; when the very 
Bourbons of Naples were liberals and re- 
formers, and all the active minds among 
the noblesse of France were filled with 
the ideas which were soon after to cost 
them so dear.” The intellectual and artist 
on the Continent played an important rdéle 
even after the French Revolution which 





not only showed the immense power but 
also the helpless misery which characterizes 
intellectual déracinement; Condorcet’s trag- 
ic fate and the frank if grim reply of the 
judge condemning Lavoisier — La Répub- 
lique n'a pas besoin des savants — show 
this sufficiently. 

Still, if we compare the Continental in- 
tellectual’s influence in the nineteenth or 
twentieth century with that of his Anglo- 
Saxon confrére, it still proves considerable. 
Not since the 1820’s has there been the 
impact of an important thinker on Ameri- 
can policial life or on party affairs; 
American politics had no Mazzini, Guizot, 
Stahl, Groen van Prinsterer, Bauer, Igles- 
ias, Don Sturzo, Kautsky, Maeztu, Seipel, 
Jorga, or Lenin. In Britain also, the in- 
tellectual influences upon the political 
scene, for some time, have been on the 
wane. Intellectuals and artists deeply con- 
cerned with politics — not just signing 
manifestoes — are rare in Anglo-Saxonry. 
Most of our leading Continental figures in 
the fields of arts and letters also are polit- 
ical figures. It is, perhaps, sufficient to 
mention from days immediately past and 
present the names of French authors like 
Barrés, France, Zola, Péguy, Bloy, Claudel, 
Bernanos, Mauriac, Sartre who wrote litté 
rature engagée, “engaged” in religion or 
politics. Littérature engagée in Anglo- 
Saxonry (which truly stands for the prin- 
ciple of [art pour Tart) is written either 
by Catholics or by foreigners. The artist 
and the intellectual on the Continent has 
still not retired to the ivory tower. He 
continues to be “in the world.” Thus I 
never will forget a public poetry lecture 
arranged by the Austrian Legation in 
Budapest, way back in January 1937, when 
seven out of the nine poets reading their 
verse belonged either to Austria’s cabinet, 
the state council or the higher civil service. 
Of course, these men worked for a “re- 
actionary” régime; imagine Herr Fiegl or 
the late Mr. Bevin intonating poetry! 

It would be a folly, though, to believe 
that even on the Continent the intellectual’s 
and artist’s réle, influence and prestige, are 


the same as they used to be or that they 
even could keep their present status. First 
of all, there is a purely economic angle to 
the problem. Confiscatory taxes and po- 
litical levelling have radically decreased 
the number of individuals capable of financ- 
ing and supporting gifted artists and intel- 
lectuals be they members of their families 
or complete outsiders. In the past there was 
many a writer who had independent means. 

Yet indigence in itself probably was less 
harmful than the increasing rootlessness 
and esoteric isolation towards which artists 
and intellectuals drifted on the Continent 
as well. We can see this in modern poetry 
which, on the Continent, is, by and large, 
still more generally comprehensible than 
it is in the English-speaking world, but the 
two deadly tendencies of artistic and in- 
tellectual development now are also dis- 
cernible east of the Channel: hermetic iso- 
lation on one hand, and craving for 
popularity on the other. In this connection 
we must remember the words of Franz 
Werfel in his “Theologumena” (Between 
Heaven and Earth): “I have experienced 
many varieties of arrogance, in myself and 
in others. But since I myself shared these 
varieties for a time in my youth, I must 
confess from personal experience that there 
is nO more consuming, more sneering, 
more diabolical arrogance than that of the 
artistic advance guard and radical intellec- 
tuals who are bursting with a vain mania 
to be deep and dark and subtle and to in- 
flict pain. Amid the amused and indignant 
laughter of a few Philistines, we were the 
insignificant stokers who preheated the hell 
in which mankind is now roasting.” There 
just can be no doubt about the great guilt 
of many of our artists and intellectuals 
who sawed off the branch on which we all 
were sitting. The fides quaerens intellectus 
was not theirs. And the late Waldemar 
Gurian was very right in declaring Rus- 
sian communism to have been primarily 
a movement of intellectuals with certain 
demagogical gifts. 

Still, the most fateful blow to the older 
position of our artists and intellectuals has 
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been struck by the phenomenon usually 
referred to as the “Americanization” of the 
European scene. No expression is less just 
and equitable than precisely this use of 
Amerikanismus and Amerikanisierung, 
which squarely rests on a European illu- 
sion. This piece of our mythology which 
is neither printed nor pronounced openly 
contains the subtly veiled affirmation that 
we Europeans really would prefer to live 
in the Middl; Ages, read illuminated mis- 
sals and build Gothic cathedrals; only the 
wicked Americans coming across the At- 
lantic destroyed our idyllic way of life by 
selling us jet-planes, penicillin, saxophones, 
and Coca-Cola. This sort of myth one can 
hear in all sorts of innuendos even on the 
extreme left. The truth about the whole 
matter is that modern civilization con- 
quered America no less than Europe, that 
both parts of the Occident contributed to 
it, that we both enjoy its advantages — 
our “medievalists” would be desperate with- 
out a dentist — and that neither of us has 
been too successful in coping with the 
more terrifying aspects of modernity. De- 
mocracy and democratism (born in Europe 
and rejected by America’s Founding Fa- 
thers) are revivals from Antiquity and 
they affect adversely the status of our in- 
tellectuals and artists. It was democracy 
which victimized Socrates, frightened 
Plato, and caused Aristotle to flee Athens. 

Democracy in the modern world has 
taught mass-man to pass judgment on 
everything under the sun; the democratic 
dogma insists that it is sufficient to be “on 
the hoof” and to have celebrated one’s 
twenty-first birthday in order to have a 
directive, even if microscopic, influence 
on the fate of the nation. Knowledge, wis- 
dom, experience and originality have be- 
come irrelevant; prostitute and professor 
have been placed on the same civic level 
and the capacity to please is all-important. 
The politician no longer is in a category 
close to that of a statesman but has a status 
similar to that of a film-star or a beauty 
queen. In democracies, where mass-man 
holds the purse-strings and statism (a dis- 
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ease peculiar to modern democracy) is 
rampant, the parliaments and party-con- 
trolled ministries replace the courts and 
the episcopal sees; as a result the tastes, 
the whims and cravings of the masses tend 
to become paramount. The other menace 
is commercialization. In an age of wide- 
spread illiteracy literary standards are 
usually fairly high. Witness Russia in the 
nineteenth century. Today truly serious 
books can often only be published with the 
help of foundations. It doesn’t “pay” any 
longer to address élites. The intellectual 
and the artist who do not “clown” for the 
masses are considered to be “failures ;” suc- 
cess is counted by cash. 

Thus the Continent is getting “Ameri- 
canized” and the human position of the 
intellectual and artist is declining, which 
means that the effects of modern civiliza- 
tion are the same on both sides of the 
Channel, on both sides of the Atlantic. 
In order to survive physically, the intellec- 
tual and the artist will be tempted to sell 
themselves to those in power, not to courts, 
wealthy burghers, free universities, or ca- 
thedral chapters, but to political parties, 
ideologically circumscribed, and_ ruling 
either democratically or monocratically. 
The State, the “coldest of all monsters” 
(Nietzsche) alone will have the means to 
dictate price, form, and performance. Thus 
if the age of democracy and _ populistic 
monocracy (i.e., totalitarian dictatorship) 
continues on the Continent, the moral 
prestige of the intellectual and the artist 
will continue to suffer. The animals will 
command Orpheus and will cease to be his 
thralls. 

In this connection we should never for- 
get that National Socialism was a rebellion 
of the masses against their élites or, in the 
statistical sense, against “exceptional man” 
who dared to deviate from mediocrity — a 
rebellion against the priests, the Jews, the 
intellectuals, the “plutocrats,” the aristo- 
crats and all the artists committing the 
crime of being incomprehensible to Mr. 
and Mrs. Averageman. Hitler, in spite 
(and on account) of his medium-like gifts, 
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was a “fellow-like-you-and-me,” a “regu- 
lar guy,” the very personification of medi- 
ocrity as testified by his Table Talks col- 
lected by Dr. Pick. His hatred for all those 
thinkers and artists whom he failed to 
understand was monumental. The phenom- 
enon of National Socialism — courageous- 
ly opposed only by the élites — testi- 
fies to the democratization of the masses 
who gradually are losing their old respect 
for those exceptionally gifted. One there- 
fore truly wonders what would be the re- 
sult of a referendum in which the “little 
people” would have to choose between 
Picasso and Piloty, between Klee and Nor- 
man Rockwell, or between L’Esprit des Lois 
and Mein Kampf. Democracy is primarily, 
but not solely, a political issue; it is a 
“way of life” which affects all aspects of 
human existence. And mass-man, today, 
from San Francisco to Vienna, is no long- 
er a hungry desperado exposed to the ha- 
rangues of resentment-laden intellectuals 
(as in the good old days of the Romanovs, 
when the intelligentsia waited with impa- 
tience to save and to inherit the world), 
but a petty bourgeois with limited aims, 
rigid views, and not many flights of im- 
agination. From him the artist and the in- 
tellectual will increasingly take orders. 
Thus the difference between the status 
of the artist and the intellectual in both 
parts of the Occident is slowly but surely 
decreasing. M. André Siegfried, in his last 
volume on the United States, relates with 
gusto the story according to which Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, afraid to address 
Booker T. Washington as “Mister” — the 
Potomac is dangerously near to the White 
House! — condescendingly called him 
“Professor” to which no racialist could ob- 
ject. This is an incident, more or less, of 
an “historic” interest. An enthusiastic 
American, on the other hand, told me of 
his recent experience while travelling on a 
train from Holland to Cologne with a 
German professor. At the border he dis- 
covered that he had forgotten his passport, 
but when the official came to stamp his 
travel document, his German friend mere- 
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ly explained: “I am V. W., professor at the 
University of G., and I vouch for this 
gentleman.” Whereupon the official bowed 
courteously, and the “affair” was settled. 
Mutatis mutandis, this never could happen 
in New York Harbor; but we will have 
to ask ourselves whether it still will hap- 
pen in Europe a generation hence. 

Of one thing, though, we can almost be 
certain: the future hardly will see equiva- 
lents to Goya’s frank and brutal representa- 
tion of Charles IV’s royal family or of 
Ryepin’s frightening paintings of Russia’s 
imperial history. Even in the pictorial field, 
“Newspeak” awaits the artist. After the 
chaplaincy to King Demos come the Reichs- 
schrifttumkammer and the Soyus Sovye- 
tskikh Pisateley — if not the subterranean 
atomic lab flanked by heavily armed 
guards. Caught between the horizontal 
(societal) and vertical (governmental) 
pressures, even the intellectuals and artists 
of the Continent will cease to have an easy 
time; they might be left to the bitter choice 
between loneliness and serfdom, between 
isolation and the gilded cage. As every- 
where else, their fate, their happiness, 
their influence, and even their greatness 
not only depend upon their own self-respect 
and a sense of true responsibility, but also 
upon their acceptance by generous hearts 
and minds in an ambience of ease and 
freedom. Neither intellectuals nor artists 
can thrive in a world rejecting liberty, 
uniqueness, and a true hierarchy of values. 





1Cf. my “Mythology of Anti-Americanism” in 
Commonweal, Jan. 15, 1954. 

"Hence the curious illusory impression of 
Anglo-Saxon tourists to the effect that there is 
“no middle class” in Spain, Italy or (prewar) 
Russia. Yet it must be evident to every thinking 
person that these countries have millions of shop- 
keepers, officers, lawyers, civil servants, doctors, 
executives, priests, even if they do not resemble 
their Anglo-Saxon equivalents. 

°A great many outstanding medical men in 
Austria, Bavaria and Hungary were noblemen by 
birth who had chosen the medical profession. 
Names which immediately come to my mind are: 
Eiselsberg, Auersperg, Gagern, Gebsattel, Kor- 
anyi, Verebely, Batthyany, Pirquet, Wagner- 
Jauregg. 
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Australian Politics 


H. J. MCNAMARA 


IN THE SUMMER 1958 issue of MODERN 
Ace, Mr. McAuley has given a fairly good 
account of one of the most interesting facets 
of Australian political life, the viewpoint 
of the So-called Democratic, So-called La- 
bour, So-called Party, but to present this 
as a general survey of the Australian politi- 
cal situation as he has done is as absurd 
as to present American politics as a con- 
flict between the Henry George League and 
the Ku Klux Klan. 

So harsh a judgment on what purports 
to be an authoritative article requires justi- 
fication, but it is given immediate prima 
facie plausibility by the fact that no mem- 
ber of this remarkable organisation, as 
such, has ever been elected to the House of 
Representatives or any of the Legislative 
Assemblies. 

In itself this is not conclusive, of course, 
for most parties build up from tiny minori- 
ties, but this odd caricature of a political 
party is permanently tied to its present 
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status by the complete inability of its mem- 
bers to understand how anyone could pos- 
sibly disagree with them without being 
a “hired stooge” or a “craven vassal” of 
the Kremlin. If there is one assumption an 
aspiring politican must make it is that at 
least some of those who disagree with him, 
however abysmally ignorant they may be, 
may possibly be honestly mistaken and 
therefore amenable to persuasion. It is the 
failure of the more zealous members of the 
Communist Party to appreciate this fact, 
rather than any enthusiasm for Mr. Santa- 
maria’s surrogate for democracy that has 
kept the communist vote down to a low as 
a third of one per cent. 

That this is the case with the “Demo- 
cratic” “Labour” “Party” is obvious from 
the fact that not even the entire hierarchy 
of the Catholic Church in New South 
Wales* could be sure of being above sus- 
picion should it fail to toe the line drawn 
by this amateur priest from Melbourne. If 
the communists believed that the “Gilroy 


*This includes Cardinal Gilroy, placed third on 


the list of probable successors to the late Pope in 
American reports. 
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Catholics” were “treading the same path as 
the ‘regime Catholics’ of Eastern Europe,” 
they could thank Santamaria himself for 
the suggestion. Commenting on a Sun re- 
port of the dissension that Mr. McAuley 
now admits, he said that he “rejected a 
suggestion that a powerful section of the 
Roman Catholic clergy was moving to heal 
the split in the Labour Party by abandon- 
ing support of those men who fought in the 
industrial groups which the bishops sup- 
ported.” And “the Sun story implies that 
there are priests in this country who have 
set their feet on the slippery road which 
begins with disloyalty and ends in their 
complete betrayal of church and country 
to communism, which is the characteristic 
of so-called ‘patriotic priests’ in Iron Cur- 
tain countries. 

“Those men were prepared to barter 
moral truth in return for a completely 
fictitious political influence under the com- 
munist regime. 

“T am certain that such priests do not 
exist in Australia.” 

Nevertheless, when, as Mr. McAuley puts 
it, “the prize to be salvaged was the Cahill 
Government in which right-wing Catholics 
greatly predominated,” not only did the 
New South Wales Hierarchy deny him sup- 
port, but they showed many signs of wish- 
ing to deny his existence. I followed the 
controversy in the Catholic Weekly for 
months, and though I cannot say with ab- 
solute certainty that I read every reference 
to the matter, I can say that in the pages 
and pages that I read I never once saw 
his name. A pamphlet reprinted from the 
Catholic Weekly entitled “The Catholic 
Church does not seek Political Power,” was 
distributed in all churches and contains 
no reference to him. I have not checked 
a press report that his name was omitted 
from the Catholic Directory at the time, 
but it is unlikely that such a report would 
go through without backing. It was not 
alleged, however that the Beria precedent 
was followed and purchasers instructed to 
paste “Santa Claus, Church attitude to- 
wards” over his name in past issues. 
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But reluctance to be linked with Santa- 
maria was not confined to non-members of 
the “D.” “L.” “P.” Even today its spokes- 
men lose no opportunity of pointing out 
that he is not a member of the “party,” 
even though no one has ever said that he 
is a member. But four years ago, shortly 
after a Federal Labour member, in a mo- 
ment of heat, accused another of “being 
under the influence of Santamaria” this 
reluctance was almost pathological. 


*% * * 


Recently on television I heard a top ex- 
ecutive of General Motors say that with 
automation the four-hour day was nearer 
than we realise, but here we have Mr. Mc- 
Auley setting out the view of what purports 
to be a Labour party saying that Labour’s 
program has reached “virtual completion.” 
The workers have achieved all their just 
claims—presumably in accordance with 
the position in life to which it has pleased 
God to call them. 

It is true that the “D.” “L.” “P.” has 
many demands of workers in its long list 
of promises that falls short only of the 
provision of roads which run down hill in 
both directions, but if we make any sort 
of distinction between the promises that 
come easily to a “party” never likely to 
have even one member in the House to 
press for their implementation and the 
actual practice of its leaders, we find the 
main force of its attack directed against 
the Australian Labour Party rather than 
its rivals. 


* * *% 


The cornerstone of Labour policy is the 
“Basic Wage,” the legal minimum wage 


for an_ unskilled worker—the Labour 
Party’s first political achievement. Unlike 
Mr. McAuley, Labour does not see a “com- 
pletion” of its program, though it has been 
accused of loss of vigor in pressing it for- 
ward, but whatever gains or losses it makes 
there has always been complete agreement 
that the “minimum standard of living” is 
the last line of retreat. 
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* * *% 


If Santamaria has not been successful 
in convincing the average Australian that 
his own simple solution of the problem of 
Church-State relations is correct, he has 
cast corresponding doubts on the simplic- 
ity of the problem as it is commonly under- 
stood. Between denying that his ecclesiasti- 
cal armies constituted clerical intrusion 
into politics and affirming that criticism 
of him was political intrusion into church 
affairs, some line had to be drawn. 
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* *% * 


And I submit that for the name of Prime 
Minister Menzies the name of President 
Eisenhower or any other democratic leader 
could be substituted. I have added to what 
Mr. McAuley says about B. A. Santamaria, 
but placed against a familiar background 
it should have been immediately obvious 
from the article itself that it could not pos- 
sibly have been a serious study of the polit- 
ical situation in any country making even 
a pretence at being democratic. 
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The Sirens 


We did as he directed, 

Stopped our ears with wax, 

Bound him respectfully to the mast 
Then bent our willing backs 


Over the oars and entered 

A fluent stretch of sea. 

The water smiled a welcome, 
The little waves kissed lightly 


Our thrusting prow, and breezes 
Wantoned with our sail. 

And there They were: so young, 
Golden their hair and frail 


Their bodies, dressed in light, 
Light only. They played 

With breast and thigh a music 
Sweetly enchanting: we swayed 


On our benches, male, erect, 
And then we saw their mouths 
Moving like fishes feeding, 

All charming sound tuned out. 
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We laughed until we wept, 
Relaxed to the oars again. 

But he could hear them singing, 
Strained at his ropes in pain, 


And signalled us to loose him, 
Raged as we disobeyed, 

The branching veins in his temples 
Throbbed and his lips were red 


With blood as he lunged and twisted 
In his net and the hot tears flowed. 
We saw his struggle slacken, 

His eyes clear as we rowed 


Thankful through rougher water 
Out of enticing range. 

We released him, and he fell 

To the deck. We thought it strange 


He had not stopped his ears 
Like us. Why did he choose 
To listen and be tormented, 
Long for and yet refuse 


The attractive music? Was he 
Called, not only to pain, 

But to endure all pleasures 
Before he was home again? 


JOSEPH P. CLANCY 
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The concluding half of a study of Catholic economic opinion. 


Catholics and the Market Economy: 


Part Two 


DANIEL VILLEY 


Translated by 


PATRICK M. 


C. Moralism 


THE MORALIST CRITICISM of liberalism is 
twofold. (1) The market economy is ac- 
cused of subjecting all economic activity to 
the immoral stimulus of the profit motive, 
and of creating an immoral society charac- 
terized by inequality and the rule of money. 
(2) The market economy is not only im- 
moral in its results, but amoral in its prin- 
ciples. Liberalism, it is said, is a philoso- 
phy which excludes ultimate truth and the 
possibility of a universally binding system 
of values. Therefore morals mean nothing 
to liberalism. Its fundamental postulate 
that human acts are predetermined mani- 
festly excludes the spiritual freedom which 
is the condition of all morality. Liberalism 
desires a society resting not on justice, but 
on nature;* but nature is corrupt, evil, and 
a work of the Devil. 





*The reaction against the views propagated by 
Maurras has led a large number of French Catho- 
lic intellectuals to “spiritualize” the social prob- 
lem to an extent which, no less than Maurrasism, 
borders on the heretical. 
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How may we answer these charges? Cer- 
tainly man has other ends than the acquisi- 
tion of wealth. And yet who can deny that 
the real purpose of economic activity is 
the increase of wealth or want-satisfying 
commodities? The very essence of economic 
activity is to strive for an excess of value 
received over value expended, i.e., to strive 
for gain. This, no doubt, is a goal of an 
inferior kind, but it is not on that account 
bad. Does the self-interest principle of the 
market economy really conflict with Catho- 
lic teaching? The Catholic attack on self- 
interest has a touch of Pharisaism, it seems 
to me. In Catholic tradition and in the 
Scriptures, the ego is not necessarily an 
object of detestation. “Honor your soul” 
(ie., your life), says Ben Sirach.4® One 
must first love himself in order to love his 
neighbor as himself. And love of neighbor 
ought not to be pushed to the extreme of 
masochism. The desire to live well in a 
material sense and to assure that one’s 
family will have a decent and even a com- 
fortable standard of living are obviously 
not the ultimate aspirations of a Christian. 
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But to want these things is nonetheless nor- 
mal and good. Undue deprecation of self- 
interest easily degenerates into vanity and 
hypocrisy. Moreover, liberalism is not the 
only system which appeals to egoistic mo- 
tives. There can be little doubt that in 
Russia fear of punishment and purges as 
well as the lure of honors and promotion 
serve to replace, in part, the pursuit of 
monetary gain. But are vanity, ambition, 
and terror more moral motives than cupid- 
ity? It is regrettable, no doubt, that human 
life is so constrained and limited by eco- 
nomic necessities. But there can be no 
cause for regret in the preponderant role 
that the profit motive plays in our economic 
lives, for the simple reason that the pursuit 
of gain is the essence of economic life. 

What of Catholic criticism of the eco- 
nomic inequality associated with economic 
liberalism? The statistical evidence indi- 
cates that there is a good deal more in- 
equality of incomes—if not of wealth—in 
Russia than in the United States. And need 
we add the point that economic liberalism 
does not necessarily exclude social legisla- 
tion and a considerable degree of income 
redistribution? Apart from this, economic 
equality (which is not to be confused with 
the juridical equality proclaimed by the 
French Revolutionaries) seems to be a 
questionable ideal even from the moral 
point of view. Equality carries within it 
the seeds of mediocrity and stagnation, 
whereas inequality brings into play power- 
ful and constructive economic forces. One 
of the glories of Christianity has been its 
witness in behalf of the poor. But there 
never have been any grounds for holding 
that social levelling is an article of the 
Catholic faith. The Encyclical of Pope Leo 
XIII Graves de Communi must be set care- 
fully in its historic context in order to be 
properly understood, but there would seem 
to be much food for thought in the Pope’s 
condemnation of “a certain kind of democ- 
racy which is so perverse as to strive for 
the suppression and the levelling of the 
classes.”?° 

The phrase “the rule of money” is one 
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of those made popular by Peguy, but it 
gains nothing in clarity because of this 
fact. Does this phrase imply that the ab- 
stract, immaterial, perfectly liquid form of 
wealth called money is somehow peculiarly 
perverse? In this case, the objection would 
be less against the market economy than 
against economic progress which requires 
the replacement of simple barter by the 
multiplication and proliferation of exchange 
transactions possible only in a monetary 
economy. Or are we to read into Peguy’s 
catchword an objection to the power over 
others which money confers on its pos- 
sessors? Obviously, there is a connection 
between wealth and power, between im- 
perium and dominium, but this cannot be 
blamed on the market economy. It existed 
long before the market and it is not quite 
certain that it can ever be eliminated. Also, 
it could be shown that the plutocratic ele- 
ments in capitalistic societies are mostly 
the products of monopoly; monopoly, how- 
ever, is not the result of the market, but of 
the lack of effective action on the part of 
the State to preserve competition. 

Apart from these considerations, it has 
not yet been proved that a sound political 
order requires the elimination of all pluto- 
cratic elements. The “moneyed powers,” 
insofar as they are not a myth, are plural; 
they are in competition with one another. 
It is precisely this pluralism which increases 
the chances for survival of freedom. Plutoc- 
racy is inherently a system of checks and 
balances; and if there are areas in which 
there is undue consolidation of plutocratic 
interests, society is provided with an ef- 
fective counterweight to undue accretions 
of power in the government sector for ex- 
ample. 

To Catholic criticism of the amorality 
of the liberal economic system, it must be 
answered that it is simply not true that 
liberalism excludes ethics. In the first place, 
individuals who are free to choose what 
they shall consume and which occupations 
they shall engage in are also free to make 
their economic decisions in accordance 
with ethical princ.ples. When France was 
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liberated by American troops in 1944, 
some G. I.’s complained about the impossi- 
bly high prices charged by prostitutes. An 
official U. S. Army brochure answered their 
complaint with the now classic observation 
that “the prices are the result of supply 
and demand. The prices in question stand 
in direct relationship to the virtue of 
French women, and in inverse relationship 
to your own,””1 

Ethics not only enters into the data of 
the market; it directly influences the proc- 
esses of the market. Economists (includ- 
ing liberal economists) are less and less 
inclined to see in the market a purely 
spontaneous and self-contained mechanism. 
The market requires the practice of certain 
virtues: loyalty, respect for the rules of 
the game, willingness to assume risks, initi- 
ative, foresight, sang-froid, disciplined ef- 
fort. A market economy requires free men, 
and free men are morally superior men. 

The ill-humored moralism of many Cath- 
olic critics of economic liberalism seems 
to me to amount to a religious aberration. 
Moralism is a narrowing of the perspective 
which leads to a misunderstanding both of 
what is good and healthy in the natural 
order and of what is transcendent and 
truly free in the spiritual realm. 

The “moralist” is hard on nature. He 
stresses the Fall of man, and the corrup- 
tion of human nature which accompanied 
the Fall. This is one of the most difficult 
areas of theology but perhaps it may be 
permitted to enter upon it briefly. In con- 
trast to Protestant theology, Catholicism 
has always maintained that between the 
kingdom of evil and the Kingdom of God 
there is place for a natural order good in 
itself because created by God. This natural 
plane of existence does not merit salvation 
but it does deserve respect and reverence 
as the handiwork of God. Certainly Catho- 
lic Christianity is, in its theological tradi- 
tion at least, much more naturalistic and 
humanistic than reformed Christianity. 
And contemporary Catholic theology open- 
ly emphasizes this aspect of its tradition. 
In the Platonic tradition, the real physical 
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world is a degraded thing, whereas in the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition it is essentially 
good and remains so in spite of the Fall. 

Father Congar?? suggests that implicit in 
the recent developments of Catholic theology 
is a “rediscovery of nature,” of the auton- 
omy of the ends proper to nature in con- 
trast to spiritual ends, and of the real order 
proper to nature in relation to the order 
of salvation. The events of the Bible and 
especially of the New Testament find ex- 
pression more readily in the language of 
nature than in abstract ethical concepts. 
Nothing is more “immoral” in a manner 
of speaking than the biblical defense of 
the lilies of the field. In another place we 
read that when a sheep falls into the well, 
it must be pulled out, even on the Sab- 
bath!** The entire Galilean life of Jesus 
is a marvelous lesson in natural simplicity. 
The New Testament often appears to redis- 
cover nature outside the law. To rediscover 
the natural behind the artificial is a first 
step on the path to the discovery of the 
Kingdom of God. For the Kingdom of God 
is not the kingdom of ethics. Christianity 
adds a floor to life which lies above that 
of morals. Christians owe their salvation 
to the unmerited grace of God. They love 
their neighbor, i.e., they give themselves 
to him without this act requiring any 
moral justification whatsoever. The aim of 
Christianity is certainly not to topple 
morals; on the contrary, it seeks to relate 
morals to the divine order. But is not the 
preaching of Christ and of St. Paul an 
urgent appeal to rise above ethics? The 
Sermon on the Mount is, in a sense, a tract 
against morality. What Jehovah com- 
manded to the men of the Old Testament 
(not to kill, not to commit adultery, not 
to bear false witness) was morals. But 
“Amen, amen I say to you”—means to do 
more things, and better things, and other 
things; to be simple of heart and not to act 
solely on considerations of reason, i.e., on 
moral grounds alone. Truly Christian con- 
duct consists in Soxiua Cecv, in the spiritual 
discernment of one who is no longer under 
the Law but who exults and dances before 





the Ark in the sight of God. Certain liberal 
Protestants and French laicists have sought 
to reduce religion to nothing more than 
an exercise in morals. Catholics should 
beware of following them into this ter- 
rain.** 

What is true of individual moralism is a 
fortiori true of social moralism. The Chris- 
tian Gospel is addressed to the elect, not 
to temporal societies. The French socialists 
of the nineteenth century had no doubt the 
best of intentions when they classed Jesus 
among the world’s great social reformers. 
But they committed a piece of egregious 
nonsense in so doing. Christ did not come 
to change the laws, but to save souls. 
Neither did He come to moralize about 
worldly institutions but through love and 
faith to free men’s hearts from sin and 
from the Law.*° When we say that His 
kingdom is not of this world, we mean 
that this world is unable to lift itself above 
the plane of morals. 


D. Prophetism 


Moralism has figured importantly in the 
criticism of economic liberalism. It was the 
source of inspiration of traditional social 
Catholicism, it oriented Catholic thought 
towards corporatism, the cooperative move- 
ment, and most recently, trade unionism. 
Since World War II, these tendencies have 
largely given way to another current of 
thought connected with or arising from 
Marxism and which, oftener than is ad- 
mitted, ends in a kind of Christian Com- 
munism. It is difficult to find the proper 
term to describe the theological content of 
this new current of thought. We shall call 
it “prophetism” since it is based on a kind 
of temporal eschatology, on a sacred inter- 
pretation of profane history. As moralism 
constitutes the reactionary wing of Catho- 
lic antiliberalism, prophetism represents its 
progressive wing, though the two are fre- 
quently joined. Prophetism certainly can- 
not be regarded as more than a minority 
position in contemporary French Catholic 
thought. In the eyes of the religious au- 
thorities it is, indeed, rather suspect. Never- 
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theless, it has a considerable qualitative im- 
portance which may be measured not only 
in the numbers of its followers but in the 
religious, almost apostolic zeal of its ad- 
herents, in the considerable influence which 
it exerts on the Catholic press and youth 
groups, and in the prestige which the 
movement enjoys, often without the fact 
being consciously known, among different 
levels of Catholic opinion. The truth is that 
Marxist philosophy has infiltrated deeply 
into contemporary French Catholic thought 
and has a powerful appeal to French 
Catholic intellectuals. Very often, the pro- 
gressivists and those infected by the pro- 
gressivist ideology turn out to be the most 
generous, the most charitable, and the most 
God-fearing of French Catholics. Rome 
deals with these individuals with a for- 
bearance which at times astonishes Catho- 
lics in other countries. It does this because 
of the manifest ardor and purity of their 
Christianity, their authentic spiritual gifts, 
the wonderfully fruitful pastoral programs 
of which they are the creators and execu- 
tors. A breath of sanctity seems to have 
touched the Church in France in our time 
and many of those whom I have called 
“prophetists” are the living proof of it. 

“Prophetism” finds its inspiration in the 
following sources: 


1. A tragical and intoxicating preoccupa- 
tion with our own age. Typical of this at- 
titude is the use of the term “the accelera- 
tion of history.” Prophetists find it im- 
possible to think of anything outside of 
time, outside of our own time. Theology, 
as they practice it, consists in rediscovering 
the meaning of the changing context of 
history. Prophetists are abnormally im- 
pressed by the scope of the historical up- 
heavals of our time, and they assume that 
only revolutionary social doctrines are ade- 
quate to solve the problems of a revolution- 
ary age. 

2. A preoccupation with the proletariat 
and with Communism. This had its be- 
ginnings in France in 1936, the year which 
saw the birth of the Popular Front. Sub- 
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sequently, the role played by Communism 
in the French Resistance Movement, the 
contribution of Russia to the victory of the 
democracies over Hitler, and the breath- 
taking post-war expansion of the Soviet 
Union in Europe and Asia added up to a 
kind of shock to Catholic intellectuals. One 
of the consequences has been increasing 
concern with “that great scandal of the 
nineteenth century” (Pius XI) which was 
the loss of the poor to Christianity, the 
religion of the poor. To recover the lost 
sheep, to regain the interest and loyalty 
of the working classes became the over- 
riding task of the time. Under the influence 
of such pastoral concerns, increasing at- 
tention has been given to the worldly prob- 
lems of those whom it is desired to convert. 
The practitioners of this kind of Chris- 
tianity tend to become, politically and 
economically, “laborites.” It is not an ex- 
aggeration to say that almost the whole of 
the Catholic intellectual elite in France has 
become involved, in one way or another, 
with the labor movement. A mystical mean- 
ing is attributed to the sociological entity 
known as the working class. The struggle 
of the proletariat against the capitalist 
overlords seems at times even to be identi- 
fied with God’s struggle against the forces 
of darkness. Marx saw the proletariat as 
something akin to the Messiah who dies 
and rises from the dead: crucified by the 
capitalists and glorified by the Communist 
revolution. Not infrequently, analogies of 
this sort become part and parcel of many 
Catholics’ political and social thought. The 
idea of a kind of temporal class salvation 
which will be accomplished by the pro- 
letarian revolution is a latent ingredient in 
the social thought of the prophetists. Such 
a “salvation of the working class” takes on, 
in their eyes, many of the aspects of the 
Christian millennium. 

3. The Catholics of whom we speak have 
endeavored, perhaps rightly so, to revive 
the hope of the Second Coming which had 
been somewhat neglected by the nineteenth 
century. Only they are inclined to see the 
millennium as simply the prolongation of 
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profane history. Historic development is 
equated with the unfolding of the heavenly 
Jerusalem. The expected salvation will be a 
“cosmic” salvation. Though it is the work 
of God and though its locus is in eternity, 
salvation is also the work of man and the 
work of time, according to this view. When 
man has succeeded in banishing everything 
inhuman from the world, when men are 
united in their mastery of the earth, then 
will the world be ready for the Second 
Coming foretold in Revelations. Profane 
history approaches the celestial Jerusalem 
somewhat in the same way as an asymptote 
approaches its axis. And the engine of this 
grandiose historical evolution is human la- 
bor. For it is by work that man conquers 
nature as it is by the workers’ party that 
mankind is unified. Work is the great uni- 
fier. This confers on it an eschatological 
and an apocalyptical value, a sacred mean- 
ing.”6 


It is hardly necessary to stress the fact 
that such views are the reflection of an 
intellectual outlook which is completely 
impervious to liberal economic doctrine. 
In this connection, we may mention three 
issues around which the Catholic-liberal 
conflict revolves: 1. Liberalism has always 
been associated with a natural process. 
Liberalism is inclined to allow causes to 
work themselves out, at least partially, in- 
stead of subordinating everything to some 
consciously predetermined human goal. In 
the liberal universe, man converses with 
nature. And it is nature, cruel on the sur- 
face but benevolent in reality, which is the 
chief protagonist in the game of life. In 
the promethean or Faustian universe of the 
Catholics of whom we have been speaking, 
nature is an enemy to be overcome. Man 
should not obey nature, but attack it and 
defeat it. Man does not have a nature, but 
a destiny: to conquer nature and to elimi- 
nate chance from human life, to banish all 
non-human forces in favor of a purely 
rationally determined universe. For the lib- 
eral, economic life is a game in which dif- 
ferent economic forces compete with one 
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another. The Catholics in question do not 
want to play this game any longer, but 
seek the solution to the economic problem 
(i.e., the coordination of different economic 
activities and the adjustment of production 
to wants) in the conscious establishment 
and fulfillment of some predetermined so- 
cial goal. Hence, their sympathy for the 
methods of the planned economy. 2. There 
is an element of constancy in liberalism 
and in this respect, too, it has retained 
something of the Physiocratic philosophy. 
It holds that among the constants of human 
existence are certain laws, certain neces- 
sary economic relationships of cause and 
effect. But for the Catholics of whom we 
speak the movement of history is every- 
thing. What interests them is not that which 
lasts, but that which is changing. The idea 
that there can be permanently valid natural 
laws is foreign to their thinking.?’ The past 
is condemned a priori. Liberalism is, of 
course, itself progressive. But what prog- 
resses in the liberal economy is produc- 
tion and the standard of living; what is 
constant is economic law. Liberal progress 
is the outcome of a law and it is the work 
of nature. But progress according to the 
prophetists is a task to be accomplished. 
It is the work of man and the unfolding of 
the destiny predetermined for him by the 
Creator. 3. Liberal economic thought is 
individualistic. It rests on belief in the 
integrity and indivisibility of the individ- 
ual human being as the subject of economic 
calculation of economic choice. But the 
prophetists consider the individual only in 
his collective aspects. To the individual 
they oppose the social class and humanity 
at large. And in so doing, they frequently 
make use of a realistic theology of the 
Mystical Body. Some go so far as to derive 
from the doctrine of the Mystical Body a 
theory of the collective salvation of the 
working class or of humanity at large, even 
of a cosmic salvation of all creation. 

What must now be examined is the valid- 
ity of the ideas which have been under 
discussion here and which, taken together, 
have succeeded in turning a good many 


Catholics against economic liberalism. I 
believe that the ideas and opinions to which 
reference has been made have at best only 
a relative validity; even from a Catholic 
point of view, there are strong objections 
which can be raised against them: 


1. I do not believe that it is good Catho- 
lic doctrine to establish an opposition be- 
tween human will and nature. The gospel 
of Christ tells us not to conquer nature, but 
ourselves. The dialogue of the Christian 
with nature is not a hostile one and it is 
not supposed to become a monologue on 
the part of man. Are not the Psalms, the 
life of Jesus in Galilee, the poetry of the 
Song of Songs a protest against the glorifi- 
cation of the promethean labors of the herd 
in which the prophetists indulge? No doubt 
the reply will be made that “man’s nature 
is itself an artifice.”** But the world also 
includes inorganic matter and animals and 
the biological nature of man.?° The world 
cannot be reduced to man nor man to his 
function as a worker. The Stoic elements 
of the Christian tradition are too easily 
forgotten as well as the respect which we 
owe to the “things” which “do not depend 
on us” (ta o' vk «'® y‘ywv.) The “prophet- 
ism” of the theology of labor stems from a 
predominantly urban point of view. It lacks 
fresh air, the songs of birds, and the fra- 
grance of the fields. 

2. While it is true that the means of sal- 
vation include the Church and other so- 
cietal activities of men, salvation in the 
narrow sense of the word is a personal 
matter. Those who will be saved are the 
elect. “One will be taken, and one will be 
left.”°° Christians believe in the immortal- 
ity of the individual whereas worldly socie- 
ties, whether they be classes or nations, are 
essentially ephemeral and perishable. The 
idea that the Chosen People are collectively 
responsible to God occurs frequently in the 
Old Testament but the God of the New 
Testament does not punish children for the 
crimes of their parents. This, indeed, is 
one of the most revolutionary and most 
liberating messages of the Gospels. To pray 
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to God (it is written in the New Testament) 
one must go into his room and close the 
door. The individual is not only a biologi- 
cal but also a soteriological entity.** Is it 
not then but a step to making the individ- 
ual the subject of economic choice, of re- 
serving to him the role of autonomous eco- 
nomic agent? 

3. As L. Bouyer has observed in an arti- 
cle*? of unusual acuity, “Eternity is defi- 
nitely not a fruit which evolves from the 
blossoms of time.” Profane history does 
not progress to the Kingdom of God. The 
song of those who rest in the bosom of the 
Lord is not the uninterrupted continuation 
of an earthly melody. And it would be to 
flaunt the unmistakable admonitions of the 
Gospels to accept the fanfare of revolution 
for the trumpets of the Last Judgment. It 
is not “labor” but man who renounces the 
world and chooses eternal life. That which 


distinguishes the Christian message from 
the Old Testament is its rejection of all 
earthly Messianism. The Kingdom of God 
will not come in the form of an earthly 
restoration of the Kingdom of Israel. It 
will come when the world lies in ruins. 
Christianity teaches that all the treasures 
of this world will be consumed with rust, 
that there is an unbridgeable gulf between 
this world and the next, between the world 
and God. The Second Coming of Christ 
will not be the culmination of a gradual 
unfolding of this world, but of its collapse. 
It is to the Church and not to any earthly 
society to whom Christ made his promises. 
Thus it seems to me that prophetism, just 
as moralism, overlooks the transcendental 
nature of the Kingdom of God and, by the 
same token, the self-sufficient nature of this 
world. The result has been, on the one 
hand, an unfortunate laicizing of the spir- 





The Hunters 


The hunters from the city, strictly dressed 
in store-bought reds and yellows, trailing 


smells 


of shaving lotion, board the country train. 
With pale, but jolly looks, they settle down 
in the far corner, weapons clattering 

in small, efficient shocks, start playing cards 
slapped on the old valise across their 


knees. 


They’ve come to rent our poor and shaggy 


county, 


and sprawl in corduroy poses, heartily, 
while lower on the skyline, the sun, setting, 
chips over river, into scales and whirls 
that float downstream, like scattered, 


golden feathers. 
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itual realm, and on the other, an equally 
unfortunate extension of spiritual precepts 
to the domain of natural order.** It is in 
this sense that I maintain that the several 
varieties of Catholic antiliberalism reflect 
more or less subtle distortions of the Chris- 
tian tradition; certainly they diverge from 
authentic Catholicism. I would like to think 
that a misunderstanding is at fault. 


III 


Thus far I have tried to set forth the 
reasons why many of our Catholic contem- 
poraries are inclined to be hostile to lib- 
eralism and to explain why I find these 
reasons unsound or irrelevant. I would like 
now to suggest how acceptance of the mar- 
ket economy may be harmonized with 
Catholic doctrine. I have no intention of 
trying to make liberalism the economic doc- 
trine of Catholicism nor of deriving the 
market from the Holy Scriptures. What 
matters is whether we can infuse with the 
Christian spirit and enlighten with Catho- 
lic truth those liberal economic doctrines 
which are justified on humane, economic, 
and historical grounds. What is important 
is to discover those elements of Catholicism 
which are common to liberalism so that 
the latter may be enriched by its inclusion 
in the larger scheme of universal, total 
truth which is the Catholic faith. Those 
Catholics who are drawn to the doctrines 
of economic liberalism (admittedly a small 
number) should be helped to make their 
own personal synthesis of liberalism and 
Catholicism and thereby to achieve that in- 
tellectual integration which is the mark of 
a mature mind. We repeat: it is not our 
intention to derive liberalism from Catholi- 
cism. Rather, we would like to discover the 
parallels, analogies, convergences and af- 
finities which link liberal economic theory 
with Catholic tradition (by which we do 
not mean to exclude the possibility of Cath- 
olic doctrine showing convergences with 
other types of economic theory). 

Let us, then, try to see how the harp of 
David can be harmonized with the melodies 
of contemporary liberalism. The central 


idea with which we must concern ourselves 
here is the following: freedom as we en- 
counter it in modern thought can be and 
is in fact very largely based on skepticism; 
but it can also be derived from the tran- 
scendence of God. There is a liberalism 
which is based on doubt and another which 
has its source in religious faith. These two 
liberalisms may start from different origins, 
but their results are largely similar.** 

If God transcends the world and if He 
rested on the seventh day from His creative 
work, the world exists outside of God, the 
world is distinct from God, nature is auton- 
omous in relationship to grace, it has its 
own laws. Likewise, everything in man 
which is not supernatural (his membership 
in a temporal society, for instance) also 
has its own laws which are natural laws. 
There is a laicism based on indifferentism 
and agnosticism, but there is also a laicism 
which perceives the transcendence of God 
and of the religious realm vis-a-vis society. 
God renews faith and grace at every mo- 
ment. But the world once created “runs 
by itself,” to speak with the Physiocrats. 

The idea of transcendence leads to a 
pluralistic concept of the world. Transcend- 
ency is the fundamental principle of the 
heterogeneity of existence. God is indivisi- 
ble, but His creation is of its very nature 
pluralistic. “Thou hast made all the bor- 
ders of the earth,” sings the Psalmist to 
Jahwe.** In this world, every pretention to 
unity is promethean and blasphemous. Who- 
ever perceives the gaping abyss between 
God and the world will have no trouble 
with the concept of a discontinuous and 
pluralistic universe such as is postulated by 
liberalism. The Catholic mind is thus pre- 
pared to admit the heterogeneity of eco- 
nomic interests, the multiplicity of centers 
of economic initiative and the autonomy 
of economics in relation to politics. This 
Catholic outlook harmonizes easily with the 
essentially pluralistic concept of the world 
which is peculiar to liberals. The laws which 
are appropriate to the created world derive 
from its plurality, its heterogeneity, the 
rivalry of its parts.°* It is precisely in this 
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inner tension of competitive or conflicting 
interests that we discover the vital princi- 
ple of the world and of secular progress. 

If the interests of this world are essen- 
tially heterogeneous and competitive with 
one another, if they cannot be reduced to 
any common denominator (and thereby 
ranged in terms of some necessary hier- 
archy), an equilibrium of forces among 
them can be achieved only by competition. 
They contest with one another as in a 
game. Liberal economic theory is based 
on an agonistic, competitive concept of 
economic life. Supply and demand meet 
in the market as do chessmen on a chess- 
board. Liberalism is a doctrine which re- 
gards the whole of economic life as a kind 
of game. The word competition itself evokes 
the atmosphere of a game. The German 
word for competition is Wettbewerb which 
derives from Wett which means a bet. The 
opponents of the market economy misun- 
derstand its game-like character; they be- 
lieve that if we are to be really serious 
about economics, a central plan must be 
made and executed in place of allowing 
room for the play of autonomous forces. 
The market economy, on the contrary, is 
that system which allows full play to the 
agonistic nature of economic life. 

Occasionally, games have been pictured 
as activities suitable to the Devil®’ or as a 
favorite intellectual pastime of unbelievers. 
I do not share this view. I do not see why 
the idea of a game should be repugnant to 
Catholicism. Perhaps a “theology of games” 
might even be found to be as valuable and 
instructive in our uncertain age as that 
“theology of labor” which haunts the nights 
of Pére Chenu.** It might turn out that 
play is the only kind of activity which is 
compatible with the religious understand- 
ing of the vanity of all things human. 

A Christian can live in this world, but 
only under the condition that he does not 
take it too seriously. There is an element 
of “the playful” or the droll in the irony 
of Qoheleth as in that of Kierkegaard. The 
incalculable moment of every game reflects 
the element of mystery of the natural order 
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which is, in turn, a symbol for us of divine 
mystery. Again, a game requires the play- 
ers to adhere to certain rules and to a cer- 
tain moral code. Fair play means that one 
freely and unreservedly subjects himself 
to a rule, fully aware of its relative and 
provisional character. Does not the moral 
code for a Catholic consist in his serving 
worldly causes with an other-worldly heart? 
In pursuing finite goals in the consciousness 
of infinity? In honestly and fairly playing 
his part in the game of life? A “morality 
of the game” could be developed which 
would prove to be neither an easy nor an 
inferior ethic. Such a morality would suit 
Catholicism quite well. The moral man 
would be the good player who wants to 
win with all his heart, not so much for the 
sake of the gage (which is of minor im- 
portance), but simply because to win is 
the object of the game. He would be some- 
one who wants to win, but who knows how 
to lose. He would also know how to win 
well: by taking pleasure in his victory and 
then promptly forgetting it. 

Peguy reports that Saint Louis de Gon- 
zague as a child delighted in playing stick. 
ball to the point of complete exhaustion. 
Why should we not derive similar satisfac- 
tion from the more adult game of the mar- 
ket? Fie on those supercilious Christians 
who turn up their noses at the play of in- 
terests in the market! The joy of the game, 
the generous expenditure of oneself and the 
discipline which the game exacts, the hon- 
esty and fairness, the sovereign self-control 
of the skilled player—here are qualities 
calculated to add to, not detract from Chris- 
tian conduct in an age which honors sport 
and in which human life is subject as 
never before to the hazardous, the chancy, 
the unpredictable. Such is also the morality 
or ethic proper to liberalism. It is a morality 
which is echoed in the New Testament 
apology for the unprofitable servant.®® Like 
the entrepreneur in the market economy, 
the unprofitable servant accomplishes his 
duty by subordinating himself to the rules 
of the game of society. The game is a con- 
frontation of the freedom of man with luck, 


that is to say, with the freedom of things 
which, in turn, is symbolical of the freedom 
of God. When man looks upon his econom- 
ic activity as a game and participates in it 
as such, he creates an image of and pre- 
pares the way for the life of the spirit. The 
road to salvation resembles more a game- 
like adventure than it does a planned and 
painstaking campaign. Salvation is not 
achieved in the same manner as a house 
is built. In order for man to gain salvation, 
he must risk it, as the parable of the talents 
teaches us. Whoever tries to save his life, 
will lose it.*° There is no insurance against 
hell, no way of life which leads directly 
to the celestial Jerusalem. The Christian 
life is a spiritual gamble whose stakes are 
eternity. The mystery and the miracle of 
the Christian virtue of hope is found in 
man’s ignorance of his ultimate end and in 
his joyful acceptance of this element of the 
unpredictable in his destiny. Is there any 
reason why economic life, like religious life, 
should not involve a gamble, a commit- 
ment, a game? 

It is only by casting reservations aside 
and participating in the tumult and shout- 
ing of this world that the Christian main- 
tains in himself that spiritual inquietude 
which will keep his soul from stagnating.** 
The reverence which we owe to the tran- 
scendent existence of God demands that 
the things of the world be dealt with on 
worldly terms and in accordance with the 
law which God has imposed on the world.*” 
To play one’s role fully and without reser- 
vation in the terrestial game leads, in our 
opinion, to what Mounier has so aptly called 
the “affrontement chrétien.” In another 
place, Mounier (who wes certainly no 
champion of economic liberalism) exhorted 
his fellow-Christians not to “short-change 
the demands of this world.” What of the 
Catholic who takes an active part in eco- 
nomic life and who tries—in spite of Car- 
dinal Saliége—to make a profit because 
this is the object of the game and because 
he is a good player? Does he not fit into 
the picture described by St. Paul: “But 
this I say, brethren, the time is short; it 


remains that those who have wives be as 
if they had none; and those who weep, as 
though not weeping; and those who rejoice, 
as though not rejoicing; and those who 
buy, as though not possessing; and those 
who use this world, as though not using 
it, for this world, as we see it, is passing 
away. *% 

The choice of an economic doctrine can- 
not be based solely on dogmatic or theoreti- 
cal considerations, nor can it take place on 
a supernatural plane. It is an historically 
determined decision which must be made 
hic et nunc and in relation to the circum- 
stances of the time. To act otherwise would 
be to sin against philosophy, science, his- 
tory and theology: it would be to deny the 
transcendence of the eternal over the tem- 
poral. 

Market economy did not always exist, 
and it was in the atmosphere of a pre- 
capitalistic world that the Catholic philos- 
ophy of the Middle Ages was elaborated. 
The economic thought of many Catholics 
shows even today the mark of its medieval 
origins. The reason Catholics exhibit a 
predilection for corporatism, cooperativism, 
associationism, solidarism, trade unionism 
(a group of economic doctrines termed 
“intermediate” by Gaetan Pirou)** is be- 
cause they find in these movements the 
ideological echo of a pre-capitalistic era to 
which, consciously or unconsciously, they 
are nostalgically drawn. And is it not a 
maxim of Aristotle’s which declares: “in 
medio stat virtus?” 

But it must be asked whether there is 
“in the middle”, i.e., between market econ- 
omy and planned economy, anything which 
is historically conceivable and realizable. A 
good many adherents of the planned econo- 
my are in agreement with a sizeable group 
of liberal economists that as between the 
market and the plan, there is nothing. In 
the modern world, characterized as it is by 
an ever-expanding population, by methods 
of production which demand large quanti- 
ties of fixed capital (and hence large annua! 
savings), by a highly refined division of 
labor necessitating a complex network of 
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exchanges—in such a world there are mani- 
festly only two ways in which economic 
growth can be assured and productive ca- 
pacity adapted to demand: the way of the 
market or that of the plan. There is no 
“third way” but only an inexorable choice 
between two ways. The extension of the 
process of production over time no longer 
allows for the kind of direct adjustment of 
supply to demand which prevailed in a 
guild or handicraft economy. In the mod- 
ern industrial economy, economic processes 
can be accomplished either by the market 
mechanism or by command from above. 
History cannot be turned backwards, at 
least not without causing economic crises, 
famine, and cultural retrogression. The 
formulas of which Catholic thinkers are so 
fond such as “an economic system which is 
neither capitalism nor planned economy” 
seem to this writer to be mere phrases with- 
out concrete historic meaning or possibil- 
ity of application. Market economy and 
planned economy are modes of economic 
organization which—providing these terms 
are not too narrowly defined—are irrecon- 
cilable. We must choose as between one 
and the other. Under certain conditions, 
either one of these systems can be combined 
with or juxtaposed on the other. But every- 
thing which is taken from the market must 
be given to the plan: a total elimination 
of market economy is conceivable only 
where a totally planned system takes its 
place. Everything else is literature and eco- 
nomic sabotage. 

This is a point of view which has no 
connection with a theological system of 
any kind. Nevertheless, the serious scientific 
evidence which it can call in its defense 
precludes the possibility of Catholic theolo- 
gians rejecting it out of hand or dismissing 
it as unimportant. If our thesis is, in fact, 
correct, then all the arguments which can 
be raised against total planning are, ipso 
facto, arguments for the market economy. 
And in truth, many Catholic thinkers who 
are not liberals concede that total economic 
planning requires the totalitarian state, i.e., 
a universal tyranny which is incompatible 
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with human dignity. It is worth recalling, 
in this connection, that the Encyclicals 
Rerum novarum of Leo XIII and Quad- 
ragesimo anno of Pius XI were directed 
not against liberalism as such but against 
a form of liberalism which no longer ex- 
ists. Emmanuel Mounier interpreted Quad- 
ragesimo anno as an unequivocal condem- 
nation of capitalism. But as Louis Baudin 
has shown,*® this is an incorrect interpreta- 
tion. The Encyclical Rerum novarum says 
expressly that capitalism “is not in itself 
condemned” and Quadragesimo anno states 
that “it is not intrinsically bad.” These two 
documents, now largely outdated by events 
and by the development of economic sci- 
ence, are concerned more with social than 
economic policy. As Wilhelm Roepke ob- 
serves, the program of the Encyclical Quad- 
ragesimo anno is, insofar as it applies to 
the economic system, synonymous with a 
position in favor of the market economy. 
And he adds (citing de Tocqueville) : “Un 
bon chrétien, c’est un libéral qui s’ig- 
nore.”*° On the other hand, both Encycli- 
cals condemned socialism unequivocally, 
including socialism of the democratic vari- 
ety. 

There is still another problem connected 
with the choice of an economic system. Our 
world is divided into two hostile blocs and 
this division reflects, among other things, 
the mutual antagonism of two different 
economic systems. The values and ideals 
of each of these two camps are much more 
closely entwined with their respective eco- 
nomic systems than is commonly conceded. 
We do not mean to imply by this that the 
Catholic Church is bound to make a choice 
as between East and West. To whomsoever 
would try to compel her to make such a 
choice, the Church could only answer in 
the words of the Master: “Quis me con- 
stituit judicem inter vos?”*? But if the 
Church is not obliged to make the choice, 
Catholics—as all other citizens—are as- 
suredly required to do so. To appeal to 
the neutrality of the Church as a means of 
justifying a neutral stand in the battles of 
this world would be to confuse two differ- 





ent levels of action. As citizens, Catholics 
must take sides, that is, they must choose 
freedom and the Western cause or the to- 
talitarianism of the Soviet bloc. 

But all those, Catholics and others, who 
have offered their fealty to the West would 
be working at cross purposes if in the 
same breath they were to disparage and 
attack the market economy, for this is the 
economic system which, considered grosso 
modo and abstracting from differences pe- 
culiar to the various countries is, after all, 
characteristic of the Western world. In- 
deed, the market economy belongs logically 
with that group of values which Western 
man has declared to be his highest and 
which include the rights of man, human 
dignity, political democracy.** At the very 
least, the market economy is historically, if 
not logically, linked to the values defended 
by the West and belongs to the content of 
the Western cause. This is an association 
which it took more than a day to develop 
and will take more than a day to dissolve. 
The need to be consistent with oneself 
which applies to Catholics as well as to any 
other group should be an incentive to the 
Catholics of the free world to reconsider 
the services rendered by economic liber- 
alism and to look for the Christian content 
which is discoverable in it. 

Instead of ostentatiously washing our 
hands of the impurities found in capitalism 
(as in any human artifact) we should 
baptize it in the water of Christianity. Ad- 
mittedly, this would require the rehabilita- 
tion in Catholic eyes of private property, 
of profit, of the market, and of specula- 
tion.*® I am convinced that it is possible 
to see all these things in a new Catholic 
perspective, to rethink our theology in a 
spirit of good will and to derive from these 
reflections spiritual insights of real value 
to Catholicism. A great number of contem- 
porary Catholic intellectuals are engaged 
in doing precisely the opposite and in per- 
petuating the ancient canards about an 
economic system which they have not even 
taken the trouble to study. They subsist on 
a nostalgia for the Middle Ages and on 
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dreams of the millennium. It is my belief 
that the Catholic social philosopher has an 
obligation to assist Christians to under- 
stand the economic and social systems of 
their time and of their country. His role 
is not to dogmatize, nor to moralize, nor 
to play the prophet, but to work here and 
now for the concrete good of the City 
of Man, to try to understand the spiritual 
implications of the thoughts and actions 
and accomplishments of his fellowmen who 
are not of his faith: to render to Caesar 
what is Caesar’s and to God what is God’s. 


*Cf. Ecclesiasticus 10, 31-32: “My son, keep 
thy soul in meekness and give it honor accord- 
ing to its desert. Who will justify him that sinneth 
against his own soul? and who will honor him 
that dishonoreth his own soul?” 

The same thought is expressed by Pope Pius X 
in Motu Proprio of December 18, 1903, wherein 
he declares that social inequalities are of divine 
origin and that Catholic authors should guard 
against “inspiring people with dislike of the high- 
er classes and to speak of justice when what is 
meant is charity.” 

“Quoted from 112 Gripes About the French, 
U.S. Army brochure, 1944. 

Yves Congar, op. cit., in particular pp. 37 ff., 
110 ff., 581 ff., etc. The expression “rediscovery 
of nature” is used on page 578. Notwithstanding, 
Father Congar could by no stretching of the term 
be said to be an adherent of economic liberalism. 
He would seem more nearly to answer the descrip- 
tion of what I have labelled a “prophetist” (see 
below). 

*“*Matthew, 12, 11. 

*Cf. Daniel Villey, “A propos du catholicisme 
social,” a review of the book by H. Guitton, 
Catholicisme social, in Revue d’Economie Poli- 
tique (March-April 1948), p. 318. 

**Paul, Letter to the Romans, 6. 

*The apostolically inspired glorification of the 
worker corresponds to an eschatologically in- 
spired glorification of work. Cf. M. D. Chenu, 
“Pour Une Theologie du Travail,” Esprit (Janu 
ary 1952); Henri Bartoli, “Les Chretiens vers une 
Civilisation du Travail,’ Esprit (July 1952); 
idem, “Economie et Travail humain,” Esprit 
(January 1953). See also the report of Jean 
Lacroix for the Journees Universitaires cath- 
oliques (Lyon, Easter 1952), published in La 
Vie Intellectuelle (1952). 

*The “moralists” criticize liberalism in the 
main for its mechanistic view of life. The “pro- 
phetists,” on the contrary, object to it because of 
its essentially static outlook. 

**Emmanuel Mounier, La Petite Peur du 
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*Nihil odisti eorum quae fecisti. Book of Wis- 
dom, 11, 24. Introit of the Catholic Mass for Ash 
Wednesday. 

*Matthew 24, 40. 

“In the Greek intellectual tradition, says Ch. 
Tresmontant in Essai sur la Pensee Hebraique 
(Editions du Cerf: Paris, 1953), there is no sci- 
ence of the “individual” and perhaps no love of 
him either. An exactly opposite point of view 
characterizes Judaeo-Christian thought. 

“L.. Bouyer, “Christianisme et Eschatologie,” 
La Vie Intellectuelle (October 1948). 

“There are several emphatic pages in the short 
posthumous work by Charles Maurras, Pascal 
puni (Flammarion: Paris, 1953), especially pp. 
78-79, which express the same general line of 
thought. A horror of Maurras has marked Catho- 
lic thought for more than thirty years. And in a 
sense, the reaction against Maurrasism was just 
as necessary as the reaction against the Reformers 
of the sixteenth century. But it has yielded bane- 
ful by-products. The French Catholic phobia of 
natural laws and of social mechanics explains in 
very large measure the excesses of “moralism” 
and “prophetism.” 

“Formerly (for Proudhon as for Pope Pius 
IX), the authoritarian principle seemed to cor- 


respond to the idea of transcendency and (for 
Charles Maurras as for Marc Sangnier or Maurice 
Blondel) freedom to the idea of immanence. It 
was from this perspective that the Syllabus con- 
demned liberalism. Today, the situation seems to 
some extent reversed. The Nazi and Soviet total- 
itarianisms reflect an integral immanentism while 
liberals have been committed to the defense of 
the notion of transcendency. 

Psalms 73, 17. 

*Cf. Daniel Villey, “Pluralisme et Transcend- 
ance,” forword to Redevenir des hommes libres 
(Paris, 1946). 

*For example, in the film Les Visiteurs du Soir 
by Marcel Carne in which the Demon played by 
Jules Berry ends a deadlocked game of chess with 
a single victorious move saying: “Chess is so 
simple.” 

*Cf. P. Chenu, “Pour Une Theologie du Tra- 
vail,” Esprit (January 1952). 

®T uke 17, 7-10. 

“Luke 17, 33. 

“Caelum caeli, Domino, terram autem dedit 
filiis hominum (Psalm 104, 16). 

“Dixit illis Jesus: implete hydrias aqua. Et im- 
pleverunt usque ad summum (John 2, 7). 

“Epistle to the Corinthians 7, 29-31. 

“Doctrines which seek to mediate between 
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liberalism and socialism. Cf. especially G. Pirou, 
Les doctrines economiques en France depuis 1870, 
(Collection Armand Colin). 

*Louis Baudin, PAube d’un Nouveau Liberal- 
isme (Paris, 1953), p. 103. 

“Cf. Wilhelm Roepke, “Liberalism and Chris- 


tianity,’ Mopern Ace, Vol. 1, Fall 1957, pp. 
128-134; and by the same author, Civitas Hu- 


mana, (London, 1949), pp. 100 ff. 
“Luke 14, 14. 


“Cf. Daniel Villey, “Les conditions econo- 
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miques de la liberte,” in La Nef, June 1946, and 
idem, “Actualite du liberalisme economique” in 
La Porte Oceane, December 1951. 

“T have somewhere written that “the stock ex- 
change is the temple of human rights.” That is 
not an exaggerated formulation. I wrote it be- 
cause I believe it to be true. But this expression 
is regarded as provocative and paradoxical since 
Catholics (and other groups) appear unable to 
understand the central importance of speculation 
in the market economy. 
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BOOKS ON THE SCHOOLS 





Education: Does It Need a Tranquilizer 


or Major Surgery ? 


The American High School Today, by 
James Bryant Conant. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1959. 

Education and Freedom, by Admiral 
H. G. Rickover. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company, 1959. 


THERE SEEM TO BE three views one can 
take of the present quality of public school- 
ing in this country. One was expressed in 
a speech last winter by the grand-daddy 
of Progressive Education, William Heard 
Kilpatrick, who assured his listeners that 
the schools of today are in every way supe- 
rior to the schools of yesteryear. (In view 
of the fact that the sage of Morningside 
Heights played a conspicuous part in mak- 
ing us, educationally, what we are today, 
it is understandable that his tone was some- 
what defensive.) If their public utterances 
are to be taken at face value, this is a view 
also shared by the majority of those profes- 
sional educators—in state departments, 
teachers’ colleges, and educational associa- 
tions—who set the tone and direction of 
public schooling. 

A second possible view is that there is a 
slight sickness in public education, but 
nothing so serious that it can’t be cured by 
a little judicious rearrangement—centrali- 
zation of schools, more counselors, juggling 
of programs, and above all, the injection 
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of large sums of money. This is essentially 
the viewpoint of James Bryant Conant in 
one of the books under review. 

The third viewpoint is that the present 
devotion of schools to the adjustment the- 
ory of education, their indifference to intel- 
lectual excellence, and their satisfaction 
with mediocrity constitute a serious afflic- 
tion that calls not for palliatives but for 
surgery. This viewpoint is trenchantly, not 
to say aggressively, set forth in Admiral 
Rickover’s book. 

As there are growing indications that the 
public is no longer buying Professor Kil- 
patrick’s theory that the educational gods 
are in their heaven and all’s right with the 
world, these two books become important 
as statements of the alternative positions. 
Both have attracted extensive public atten- 
tion. Mr. Conant’s is easily the most widely 
discussed book on education of the year 
and even crept for a time into the best- 
seller list, the first educational work to ap- 
pear there since Rudolf Flesch discovered 
that Johnny can’t read. The Admiral’s 
book, not having the benefit of the gen- 
erous foundation support given Mr. Con- 
ant’s, has had to make its way in the open 
market; while it has been less widely dis- 
tributed than the Conant volume, it has 
touched the raw edge of the educators’ 
sensibilities and has made its author their 
whipping-boy-of-the-year. 

Mr. Conant’s book has its virtues, but 
they are not many. He believes that talented 
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students should be made to work harder 
than they now do; that girls as well as 
boys should be encouraged to take mathe- 
matics and science; that English should be 
more intensively taught; and that high 
schools should encourage the taking of four 
years of a foreign language. These sound 
but unexceptionable sentiments are, unfor- 
tunately, only incidental to Mr. Conant’s 
main theme, viz., that education and schools 
exist not for the purpose of providing wis- 
dom but for the purpose of providing jobs. 
One of the prime faults of Mr. Conant’s 
viewpoint is the pessimism he shares with 
the majority of professional educators 
about the ability of American youth to 
benefit from a broad academic education. 
He doesn’t go so far as the late Albert Jay 
Nock, who thought that one per cent of 
the population is educable and the rest 
“psychically subhuman”; but he believes 
that only about fifteen per cent—those he 
calls academically talented—can take a 
solid program of science, mathematics, Eng- 
lish, and foreign languages. There seems 
to be no particular objective data to sup- 
port this figure, and Mr. Conant cites none, 
but simply states that “it was clear from 
what the teachers said” (in those schools 
he visited) that this is a valid figure. In 
this scheme, the rest of the population will 
receive a smattering of academic training 
but the primary emphasis will be on de- 
veloping their (horrid term!) “marketable 
skills.” This seems to leave the idea of an 
informed and _ intelligent electorate in 
rather a shattered state; as Robert May- 
nard Hutchins has said: “If we can only 
educate fifteen per cent in a way anybody 
would recognize as education, then we 
ought to reconsider universal suffrage.” 
But there are many other defects in Mr. 
Conant’s recipe for better schools. His in- 
sistence that comprehensive high schools 
are the only ones to be tolerated in a de- 
mocracy suggests that the many excellent 
specialized schools that exist in this coun- 
try, such as the Boston Latin School and 
the Bronx High School of Science, are 
turning out young snobs—which is de- 
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monstrably false. (Mr. Conant has on oth- 
er occasions made it clear that he considers 
private schools undemocratic.) His de- 
mand for centralization overlooks the pos- 
sibility of improving small schools through 
the use of television and pooled resources 
and staffs (as has been done with notable 
success in upstate New York) and also 
ignores the fact that small schools are apt 
to be more independent than large ones 
and less under the domination of the life- 
adjustment educators in state departments. 

In his desire for more guidance and 
greatly increased numbers of counselors 
he makes no note of the fact that many of 
the guidance people are ex-coaches who, 
because of their own lack of background 
in the liberal arts, are apt to steer students 
into non-academic fields. When he says 
that “it is the duty of the counselors to do 
all they can to defend students against the 
unreasonable academic demands of their 
parents” he doesn’t seem to realize that in 
many communities schools would never be 
upgraded if the parents didn’t do it. And 
if he is aware of the cut-rate Freuds and 
half-educated psychologists who infest 
counselling in our schools or of their bane- 
ful influence, especially in the manner in 
which they invade the privacy of the 
family and the home, he does not say so. 
His approach to education being that of a 
statistician, he seems entirely happy with 
the tests used by guidance people, although 
elsewhere there is increasing discontent 
with national testing programs. In this 
connection he might have noted the re- 
mark of President Griswold of Yale that 
the present system of testing is one in 
which a twelve- or thirteen-year-old “has 
been abstracted from a person to an arith- 
metical formula by testing devices that will 
regulate the speed and extent of his educa- 
tional process as sternly as‘Calvinism once 
governed our hopes of salvation.” 

Mr. Conant’s discussion of the vocational 
aspects of the high school seems hardly 
realistic, with his insistence that vocational 
programs must be tied to employment op- 
portunities in each community. What hap- 
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pens to the boy with a talent for wood- 
working who lives in a community where 
most of the opportunities for jobs are in 
the field of automotive mechanics? Or to 
the boy trained in automotive mechanics 
who moves to a community where the op- 
portunities are mostly in the canning in- 
dustry? It seems never to have occurred to 
Mr. Conant that there are thousands of 
kinds of jobs and that the school cannot 
possibly train for all of them; nor does he 
seem to realize that industry is increasingly 
willing to do its own training if the schools 
will supply educated employees. 

One misses, in such a narrowly utilitar- 
ian outlook as Mr. Conant’s, any realiza- 
tion of education’s role in the cultivation 
of the mind for its own sake, any concep- 
tion of education as a personal and private 
experience which can provide the individ- 
ual with some inner resources by which he 
may be able to live with himself and by 
which he may be able to liberate himself 
from the prejudices and irrationalities of 
the uneducated. 

The truth seems to be that this ex-pres- 
ident of Harvard University, like his fa- 
mous predecessor, Charles W. Eliot, has 
no standards in education and no vision of 
the worth of learning beyond what it 
brings in the way of practical worth. Just 
as John Dewey used to refer vaguely to 
“desirable” ends in education without de- 
fining what is worthy of being desired, 
Mr. Conant speaks of “satisfactory” and 
“adequate” education without giving us 
the benefit of his definition of these terms. 
Mr. Conant is a great hand with statistics, 
but in his extended numbers game he never 
gets around to talking about quality. A 
school could follow his recommendations 
about the number of years English, social 
studies, and foreign languages should be 
given, and still be an inferior school; for 
he does not set up any standards for these 
subjects. And it seems almost impossible 
that anyone could write a book about 
American high schools, a book containing 
twenty-one elaborate recommendations for 
improvement, without once mentioning the 
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quality of the teachers or describing their 
proper training. 

But Mr. Conant’s concern is not with 
quality, it is with jobs; to him the high 
school is a place where the academically 
talented receive the basic education neces- 
sary to become engineers, doctors, teachers, 
lawyers, etc., and where the academically 
dull are trained in “marketable skills.” In 
his scheme the division is inexorable: a 
tiny elite of brain workers at the top and 
below them a vast majority destined to be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. This 
might seem, to the literal minded, a rather 
incongruous position for one who talks 
much of democratic opportunity in Amer- 
ican education and is at pains to point out 
the inequalities in European systems of 
education. 

The book is introduced by a rather 
breathlessly eulogistic foreword by John 
W. Gardner, president of the Carnegie 
Corporation (the foundation sponsoring 
the book), in which he assures us that Mr. 
Conant’s study is a “history-making” one 
and that it provides sound guidance for 
those hundreds of thousands of Americans 
who are concerned about their schools. 
This reviewer can only warn parents and 
schoolmen that The American High School 
Today is a defense of the status quo and 
suggest that they look elsewhere if their 
concern prompts them to drastic action. 

One place they can look is in Admiral 
Rickover’s Education and Freedom. Com- 
ing upon it after the Conant study is like 
emerging on firm ground after an extended 
tour through a bog. Where Conant is am- 
biguous and cautious, Rickover is unequiv- 
ocal and outspoken; where Conant has 
obviously tried to avoid giving offense to 
anyone, Rickover steps vigorously on any 
toes that happen to get in the way. 

Admiral Rickover’s interest in education 
was stimulated by his efforts to recruit not 
only trained, but educated, men in the field 
where he is something of an authority, that 
of nuclear power. His disillusioning experi- 
ences led him to examine in detail the 
theory and practice of American public ed- 
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ucation—and this book is eloquent testi- 
mony to the thoroughness of his homework. 
One is constantly impressed with the 
breadth of his knowledge and wide ac- 
quaintance, remarkable in a layman, with 
the whole broad field of what is euphemis- 
tically called educational literature. The 
Admiral does not like what he found; he 
is convinced that our educational system 
“has been going downhill for some years 
without anything really constructive hav- 
ing been done to arrest the decline, still 
less to reverse its course.” 

He places the blame for our educational 
deficiencies squarely at the door of those 
professional educators who have had their 
unrestrained way with American education 
for the last thirty years. Much of the book 
consists of specific, detailed examples of 
some of the pseudo-scientific, anti-intel- 
lectual, and generally shoddy theories and 
practices that masquerade under the name 
of professionalism. Admiral Rickover’s ex- 
amination of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, some of its subsidiaries, teachers’ 
colleges, and state departments of educa- 
tion, is thorough, devastating, and impolite. 

But the Admiral is not all bellicosity. He 
has suggestions for the layman who wants 
to get into the battle for better schools and 
has reasonable ideas about the training of 
teachers. Two of his major suggestions 
deal with the creation of twenty-five dem- 
onstration schools in which superior stu- 
dents could complete their education in a 
shorter period than they do now; and the 
establishment of a private Council of 
Scholars which would set national stand- 
ards for the high school diploma and for 
the education of teachers. (This last sug- 
gestion has caused howls of protest; such 
is the strength of “professional” solidarity 
that even as able and intelligent a school- 
man as William H. Cornog, Superintendent 
of New Trier Township High School in 
Winnetka, objects to having our system ar- 
ranged for us “by an earnest, benevolent, 
scholarly, scientific national committee of 
right-minded men.” Surely Mr. Cornog 
knows the facts of educational life well 


enough to be aware that our present system 
is arranged for us by national committees— 
such as those of the NEA and the USS. 
Office of Education—that are not always 
so benevolent, and are often unscholarly 
and unscientific. ) 

The Admiral has no illusions that rev- 
olutionizing American education will be 
easy. He warns laymen who are willing to 
work actively in their local communities 
that they do so at their peril: “The power- 
ful leaders of American public education 
who have a vested interest in continuance 
of the status quo, whose jobs may even de- 
pend on it, have so far shown that they are 
more interested in retaining their positions 
and justifying their practices than in join- 
ing the American people in a thorough re- 
organization of our educational system.” 

If one has any criticism of the Admiral’s 
book it would be that he protests too much 
that education must be for something. Just 
as Mr. Conant seems to think it exists for 
the purpose of job-getting, the Admiral 
often writes as if its primary purpose was 
to advance science or to buttress the na- 
tional interest. One wishes that both 
gentlemen might occasionally say a word 
for education as a means of producing 
good men. 

That a former president of our oldest 
university and the father of the atomic 
submarine have devoted so much thought 
to the problems of public education is 
surely one evidence that public schooling 
is no longer considered the exclusive prov- 
ince of the “professionals” but the concern 
of all of us. One only hopes that the knowl- 
edge of what has been going on in our 
public schools which has been uncovered 
by such recent writers as Arthur Bestor, 
Harold Clapp, Joel Hildebrand, and Paul 
Woodring will enable laymen to properly 
evaluate these two books. Mr. Conant’s is 
essentially a tranquilizer, intended to calm 
the nerves but hardly calculated to cure 
the disease. Admiral Rickover’s is a sharp- 
edged knife designed for drastic surgery. 
This reviewer casts one vote for the Ad- 
miral’s scalpel. 
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School Plant, or Culture? 


RUSSELL KIRK 


School Needs in the Decade Ahead, 
by Roger A. Freeman. Washington: The 


Institute for Social Science Research, 
917 - 15th St.. N.W., Washington 5, 
Bp. Cc. 


Federal Aid to Education: Boon or 
Bane?, by Roger A. Freeman. Wash- 


ington: The American Enterprise Asso- 
ciation, 1012 - 14th St., NW., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 


THe NationaL Epucation Association— 
the most powerful lobby in Washington— 
recently published a booklet, primarily for 
the use of school administrators, on “how 
to answer Roger Freeman.” That the NEA 
officials should set to work promptly to at- 
tempt to refute Mr. Freeman’s serious 
studies, rather than to weigh and perhaps 
to use them, is some evidence of the ar- 
rogant and unreasonable temper of the 
people who presume to speak for the na- 
tion’s teachers. 

For Mr. Freeman is a dispassionate, 
well-informed, methodical authority on 
fiscal matters, particularly the financing 
of education; and his two recent publica- 
tions ought to be in the hands of every 
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school-board member. (The Carnegie 
Corporation recently gave free copies of 
Dr. Conant’s American High School Today 
to present and past school-board members 
throughout the United States; their money 
would have been spent better in distribut- 
ing Mr. Freeman’s analysis.) Congress- 
men, members of state legislators, and 
school-board members commonly feel un- 
able to criticize the demands of profession- 
al educational administrators for more 
money, even though they feel that some- 
how these claims are excessive. Mr. Free- 
man’s investigation summarizes the prob- 
lems of public educational finance lucidly 
and accurately. And Mr. Freeman’s earlier 
pamphlet on federal aid to public educa- 
tion—published four years ago—remains 
the best treatise on that subject, sure to 
be as much debated in the next Congress 
as it has been in the present. 


School Needs in the Decade Ahead, em- 
bellished by dozens of tables and graphs, 
soberly demolishes a great many claims of 
the lobbyists and publicists of the National 
Education Association, its state affiliates, 
state departments of public instruction, 
and many local school administrators. Far 
from being starved for funds, the Amer- 
ican public schools have more money, ab- 
solutely and relatively, than ever they had 
before—more, indeed, per student, than 
any other people ever have spent anywhere 
in the world, at any time in history. Ed- 
ucation is the second largest item of fed- 
eral, state, and local expenditure, sur- 
passed only by national defense; it 





amounts now to some fifteen percent of 
governmental cost. (The total cost of police 
is only 1.3%; of public welfare, 3.2%.) 

Mr. Freeman generally expresses his 
statistics, conveniently, in “constant dol- 
lars”—that is, he allows for the inflation 
of the dollar that has gone on for nearly 
a generation, and puts figures for earlier 
years in terms of the purchasing-power of 
the present dollar; thus he is not open to 
the charge, sometimes made by zealots for 
public-school expenditure, that we cannot 
rightfully compare present appropriations 
for schools with those of a generation ago. 
The figures I quote below, then, are in 
“constant dollars.” 

In 1890 we spent $8.15 per capita on 
public schools; we now (1958 statistics) 
spend $90.33 per capita, even though there 
are more students in private schools than 
there were in the nineteenth century. From 
this enormous increase of expenditure, we 
have gained almost nothing in the works of 
the mind; as Dr. Arthur Bestor points out, 
even the champions of “Progressive” edu- 
cation only claim that present schools are 
“just as good as” the schools of yesteryear. 
(The reading of serious books, inciden- 
tally. has greatly declined, per capita, in 
America since 1890.) 

We Americans now spend far more, ab- 
solutely and relatively, on public schooling 
than does any other nation. The latest 
accurate comparison of such national ex- 
penditures is that of 1953. In that year, 
America spent $64.42, per head of popula- 
tion, on public education. This was 3.42% 
of our national income. The U.S.S.R., in 
1953, spent $36.42 per capita on public 
education—and their figure includes activ- 
ities which in America are carried on by 
private schools and colleges, and by volun- 
tary associations. West Germany, with only 
small expenditure for national defense, and 
with a high reputation for thorough school- 
ing, spent only $16.10 on public education, 
per capita. Switzerland, long devoted to 
public education, and very prosperous, 
spent only $22.87 per capita. We have not 
been starving our schools, to put the mat- 


ter mildly; but we do not seem to have 
been receiving commensurate value for our 
investment in public education. 

Nor have we been starving our teachers, 
despite constant complaints from the NEA 
and its affiliates that the teaching profes- 
sion cannot recruit adequately because of 
poor pay. On the contrary, the public- 
school teacher’s income has risen sharply, 
both relatively and absolutely. Between 
1929 and 1956, in terms of 1956 dollars, 
the average teacher’s annual salary in- 
creased by $1,988. This was markedly 
greater than the increase received during 
that period by all public and private em. 
ployees, and higher still than the pay-raises 
of federal government employees and state 
and local government employees. 

Among “professional” people, only the 
physician has done better economically in 
recent years than has the teacher. Teach- 
ers’ incomes increased by 53%, between 
1929 and 1951; while dentists’ incomes 
increased by only 21%, and lawyers’ by 
18%. During the Depression, incidentally, 
teachers’ incomes declined much less than 
did those of other professional people. It is 
notable that though engineers are said to 
be in short supply nowadays, engineers’ 
income did not increase nearly so satis- 
factorily, from 1929 to 1953, as did teach- 
ers’: engineers’ pay went up 15% during 
that period, but teachers’ pay increased 
65%. 

The cost of public schooling, per pupil, 
in “constant dollars,” has multiplied almost 
seven times since 1900—with very little 
evidence that there has been any improve- 
ment of public culture to show for all this 
money spent. If the trends of the past half- 
century continue at this rate, by 1970 we 
will be spending between eighteen and 
twenty billion dollars for school-operating 
expenses alone—more than twice the 1955- 
56 level of such expenditure. As Mr. Free- 
man summarizes matters in his final para- 
graph: 


Assuming that a teacher-pupil ratio 
of 1:24 will prevail, that the consumer 
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price index will stand at 150 and that 
teachers’ salaries will keep rising at a 
decennial rate of 30 percent, teachers’ 
salaries will average $7,834 and school 
revenue requirements in 1969/70 will 
amount to $27.4 billion or about three 
times the $9.7 billion revenues which 


the schools had in 1955/56. 


Why has the cost of public schooling 
increased at this gigantic and even menac- 
ing rate? The primary reason seems to be 
the change from the “subject-matter-cen- 
tered” school to the “child-centered school” 
—in short, the triumph of “Progressive” 
over “Traditional” education. Not only is 
“Life Adjustment” injurious to the im- 
parting of intellectual and ethical disci- 
plines, but it is immensely more expensive 
than conventional schooling. The hierarchs 
of public-school administration recently 
have been eager to turn every high-school 
into an imitation of a college campus, 
sprawling over many acres. Mr. Freeman 
quotes a remark in The High School in a 
Changing World (the Yearbook for 1958 
of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators) upon the desire for a high- 
school campus of forty to a hundred acres. 
One reason for the demand for land was 
this: “Five or more acres of land are re- 
quired in some areas just to provide park- 
ing for students’ cars.” The question will 
occur in some minds whether we are operat- 
ing schools, or country clubs for juveniles. 
(It is worth remarking here that a good 
many of the better colleges now forbid 
students to have automobiles on campus.) 
And Mr. Freeman quotes Mr. Holman Har- 
vey on such boondoggles: “A powerful 
group of educators, styled ‘liberal’ or 
‘modern,’ and including many school su- 
perintendents and school principals, is 
determined to build luxury schools, regard- 
less of both the country’s tragic classroom 
shortage and of often insufferable taxes. 
This group is flourishing on school-tax 
money in every region of the United States 
today and is preying on school boards in 
thousands of communities.” 
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The same educationists, it may be re- 
marked, also have been building luxury- 
curricula. Driver-training, for instance, is 
several times as expensive to teach as is 
physics or French. This review, however, 
like Mr. Freeman’s study, can touch only 
briefly the reasons for the inordinate cost 
of American public schooling. 

Now however desirable popular instruc- 
tion may be, there is a limit to the amount 
of money even the richest of states can 
spend upon any particular activity. State- 
supported schools are of nineteenth-century 
origin; they are not among the fundamen- 
tal activities of the state. (The state’s 
primary functions are two: the defense of 
the realm, and the administration of jus- 
tice.) Already the public schools take the 
lion’s  share—often two-thirds—of local 
taxation; in some states of America, they 
take half of the state revenues, as well. 
(The present financial crisis in Michigan 
is the direct result of expenditures upon 
schools and state universities and colleges.) 
Since the zealots for public-school expendi- 
ture have drained local units and state 
treasuries nearly dry, they now demand 
federal expenditure, regardless of the po- 
litical and cultural consequences. As Dr. 
Luther Weigle writes in his foreword to 


Mr. Freeman’s Federal Aid: 


Federal control of education, at any 
level, would be calamitous. The local 
control of education is not only in ac- 
cord with our Constitution and our es- 
tablished policy; it is fundamental to 
the American type of democracy. 


Aside from the injury to decent school- 
ing and to the federal system of govern- 
ment which would result from such a 
program, it might be financially disastrous 
to the United States, at least on the scale 
proposed by the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Federal taxes scarcely can be in- 
creased without great harm to the economy; 
and the expected rise in American pro- 
ductivity, during the next decade or so, 
cannot provide the money which the edu- 
cationists demand: for though we hope 
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that the national income may increase, at 
best, from thirty to forty per cent over 
the next decade, the present trend in edu- 
cational expenditure will bring about a 
one hundred per cent increase in school- 
cost during the next ten years. Were the 
federal government to assume this load, 
then, presumably the funds would have to 
be deducted from some other governmental 
activity. But from what? Can we greatly 
reduce the costs of national defense, in the 
face of the Soviet power? Should we abol- 
ish our courts, or our police? Are we to 
reduce the expenditures for health and hos- 
pitals, or for public welfare? As a matter 
of fact, if we were to abolish the Post 
Office Department and apply its funds to 
federal aid for education, this source would 
supply only a fraction of what the edu- 
cationists demand. 

So we must assume that the costs of vast- 
ly increased expenditures upon public 
schooling would be at the expense of the 
general American public—and, more par- 
ticularly, at the expense of other American 


cultural activities. Such a tax-load for pub- 
lic schooling would wipe out of existence, 
through personal and corporate income tax 
and inheritance tax, the private and pa- 
rochial schools, and the private and church- 
connected colleges and _ universities. It 
would make virtually impossible all private 
—or state— expenditures upon good pub- 
lic and domestic architecture, private and 
public libraries, patronage of the arts and 
sciences. By imposing an overwhelming 
load of taxation, it would efface most civic 
improvements, and nearly all private leisure 
and amenities—books, travel, pictures, 
good music, the theater. 

And in compensation for these priva- 
tions, we would be offered the glorified 
“child-centered school,” itself a negation 
of the works of the mind, and dominated 
by a clique of anti-intellectual administra- 
tors. It is possible to bankrupt a nation’s 
treasury by extravagant expenditure upon 
alleged “education.” Worse still, it is pos- 
sible to bankrupt a nation’s culture in the 
name of schooling. 
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Christian Letters 


RICHARD M. WEAVER 


Christian 
Doctrine, by Randall Stewart. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1958. 


American Literature and 


IN THIS UNUSUAL and important book a 
profound student of literature comes to 
grips directly with the question of whether 
literature needs to face the fact of value. 
Too many of our literary specialists seem 
to have taken the easy road of the social 
scientists, conceding in a general way that 
values have to be considered, but avoiding 
the hard and responsible task of saying 
what values and how. It is therefore not 
merely refreshing, it is exciting to find one 
of the most noted authorities in the field 
of American literary studies affirming that 
there is a distinct correlation between the 
presence of Christian religious concepts in 
our literature and the excellence of the liter- 
ature in which these are found. 

According to Professor Stewart, there 
are three ways in which American litera- 
ture has gone wrong, and by this he means 
has run off into shallows where a great 
literature cannot be created. The first way 
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was to rely exclusively upon the rational 
faculty. Man is not a rational being simply. 
and moreover the rational faculty cannot 
penetrate into the depths of intuition and of 
experience. Jefferson, by giving his bless- 
ing to the reason as the sole oracle, created 
a rationalistic bias in American thought 
which has been a strong influence for 
sterility. Not only the terrible experiences 
of recent decades but also the course of our 
literary development call for a critical look 
at the Jeffersonian deification of reason. 
The second way was to postulate the 
natural goodness of man and thereby to 
remove evil from the sphere in which the 
literary artist has always worked. In this 
connection, perhaps the greatest disaster 
that ever befell American literature was 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. This may seem an 
astonishing assertion to those who have 
learned American literary history from 
conventional textbooks, yet it will cease to 
astonish when one begins to study the 
facts. For if it be allowed that Emerson 
did achieve a good deal for himself, he 
foreclosed the possibility of achievement 
to those who subscribed to his doctrines. 
Why? The reason is simply that one can- 
not produce great literature in a world of 
fatuous optimism, which is the world to 
which Emersonism directly leads. Professor 





Stewart is severe upon Emerson, but in the 
opinion of this reviewer justifiably so. 
What is done here has long needed doing. 
Emerson was not a great philosopher; he 
was not the sort of man who could lay the 
philosophic groundwork for a vital litera- 
ture; he was a local sage uttering apho- 
risms, most of which stemmed from the 
curiously unreal Transcendentalist view of 
man and of nature. 

Professor Stewart’s courtly style does 
not permit the type of assault that is popu- 
lar in some quarters today, but the point is 
effectively made. “. . . the fact remains that 
Emerson is the arch-heretic of American 
literature, and Emersonism the greatest 
heresy. By no dint of sophistry can he be 
brought within the Christian fold. His 
doctrine is radically anti-Christian, and 
has done more than any other doctrine to 
undermine Christian belief in America.” 
For Emerson “Good is positive. Evil is 
merely privative. . . .” From this it in- 
evitably follows that Emerson’s system is 
a monism. “There is no conflict, in the 
strict sense, between good and evil because 
evil is a mere negation, a minus quantity; 
no struggle between God and the Devil be- 
cause the Devil is a ‘nonentity,’ that is, he 
does not exist.” 

Emerson ended by deifying man. Now 
a deified man cannot have any of the 
problems faced by a literary protagonist. 
If both he and the world are divinely good, 
all he has to do is express his natural im- 
pulses, and doubt, conflict, and evil all fade 
out. Accordingly nothing is left for literary 
depiction. The denial of evil is not only a 
profoundly un-Christian view, it is also a 
view which removes tragedy and elimi- 
nates the possibility of heroism. 

How a great literary creator reacted in 
fact to Emerson’s optimism may be seen 
in a letter written by Herman Melville 
after the latter had listened to Emerson 
lecture. “These men,” he said, “are cracked 
right across the brow. . . . But enough of 
this Plato who talks thro’ his nose.” But 
when Melville wrote of a great creative 
artist, who in his Puritanical pessimism 
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stood at the opposite pole from Emerson, 
he recorded, “Now it is that blackness in 
Hawthorne . . . that fixes and fascinates 
me.” i 

The third way in which literature can 
go wrong is simply to evade the problem 
of good and evil through naturalism. In a 
chapter entitled “The Amoralists,” Profes- 
sor Stewart discusses Frank Norris, Drei- 
ser, and Farrell in an exposition of this 
thesis. Through their labored documenta- 
tion of setting the naturalists do achieve 
results that are impressive in a way. But 
the “stories” which they present amount 
to little more than tedious assurances that 
man is but a product of material forces, a 
cork bobbing on a surface whose undula- 
tions he has no way of controlling. Apart 
from the fact that our intuitive sense re- 
jects this conception of man, however in- 
sistently it is recommended for our accept- 
ance, such stories must of necessity lack 
that prime ingredient of epic and tragedy, 
the hero. There can be nothing tragic 
about a character who is merely passive, 
that is to say, who merely suffers. The 
author puts the case in these words: 


Being a puppet of forces, man can hard- 
ly appear in a heroic light, and it is a 
question whether the term “hero” can 
properly be applied to the protagonist, 
or chief actor, in a work of naturalistic 
fiction. The term hero suggests a mor- 
ally responsible actor, and suggests, too, 
that certain adverse forces are being 
overcome by willful endeavor. The hero- 
ic actor becomes himself a force to be 
reckoned with. If the conflict is internal, 
then his better nature is capable of 
asserting itself, and often does assert 
itself. 


Thus whether you regard man as su- 
premely competent through his rational 
faculty, or as divinely good and therefore 
without internal conflict, or as a helpless 
“chemism” buffeted about in a world of 
purely material forces, you cut the ground 
out from under literature. The author 
quotes Allen Tate to the effect that where 
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there is no tragic fault there is no drama 
in human character. From here one must 
go on to recognize that where there is no 
drama of human character, there is nothing 
about man that deserves treating by the 
method of literature. 

American literature had arrived at such 
an impasse by the early twentieth century 
(allowing for the brilliant exception of 
Henry James, who was of course con- 
cerned with nothing but the moral con- 
sciousness and so steered well clear of the 
Scylla of Emersonism and the Charybdis 
of naturalism). Professor Stewart then 
shows that the extrication has come mainly 
through such modern writers as William 
Faulkner and Robert Penn Warren. Eliot 
must be included, of course, for obvious 
reasons, and his conversion to Anglicanism 
is an important datum in Professor Stew- 
art’s evidence. Eliot’s poetry has shown a 
steady progression toward Christian belief, 
and Ash Wednesday “is perhaps the chief 
Christian poem of our time.” It is in Faulk- 
ner and Warren, however, that the author 
finds the most interesting evidence of what 
an ethical and religious orientation can do 
for creative literature. For these two au- 
thors, alone among American writers to- 
day, have recaptured tragedy for the novel, 
and this may be tantamount to saying that 
they have saved the novel. 

If there is one thing that can be af- 
firmed with confidence about both of these 
writers, it is that they take as a basic 
premise in their presentations a concept 
very much like that of Original Sin. In 
Warren it is apparent in the handling of 
vivid characters like Percy Munn in Night 
Rider and Willie Stark in All the King’s 
Men, and it enters as a dominant theme in 
his long poem Brother to Dragons, which 
is a repudiation of Jeffersonian optimism 
regarding the natural goodness of man. 
It even appears explicitly, for it is the 
title of one of his finest short poems. In 
Faulkner, I would suggest, the theme is 
less visible on the surface but is perhaps 
even more pervasive below surface. And I 
would point out as a sign of this the 
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ubiquity of violence in his fiction. Such 
violence is but the recurring evidence of 
man’s natural sinfulness, a fact which this 
author — “poetically the most accurate 
man alive,” according to the Times Liter- 
ary Supplement — could not have left out 
of his observation. The fact that Faulkner 
has been widely accused of exploiting vio- 
lence for melodramatic or sensationalistic 
effect shows how little prepared the mod- 
ern audience is to grasp this dimension of 
his work. 

Professor Stewart’s point is, then, that 
by returning to the truth that “All have 
sinned, and come short of the glory of 
God” (which he labels the most “demo- 
cratic” because the most widely applicable 
of all propositions) these two powerful 
novelists have reclaimed man for literature. 
That is to say, they have rediscovered his 
capacity for good and evil, his need to 
struggle, and his need to assert himself 
against temptation and circumstance. As 
writers of a Christian outlook they can of 
course accept neither pure rationalism, nor 
the gnostic heresy of man’s natural divini- 


ty, nor the scientific dogma of strict ma- 
terialistic determinism. And it is precisely 
these rejections which leave them in a 
position to bring our literature “back to 
the tradition of Hawthorne and Melville, 
of Milton and Shakespeare.” 

As must appear by now, this is a very 


brave book. It brings into a field where 
there has been perhaps too little thinking in 
proportion to research a principle of inter- 
pretation which enables us to see the rea- 
son behind greatness. I would admit that 
not all of Professor Stewart’s evidence car- 
ries equal power to convince, even with 
those favorably disposed. I have some dif- 
ficulty, for example, with the line of rea- 
soning by which he brings Hemingway in- 
to the fold of the writers of Christian 
proclivity. Moreover, I think his thesis will 
have to be interpreted as saying not that 
Christianity is the necessary cause of a 
great literature, but that something like it 
is the necessary condition. In other words, 
being a Christian does not entail being a 
great writer, but being a great writer does 
entail having the Christian-like view of 
man, which sees him as a dual creature, 
possessing the capacity for glory and dam- 
nation. 

But in the face of a bold thesis like this, 
resting upon varieties of evidence, minor 
dissents and questions are only to be ex- 
pected. They are indeed but ways of show- 
ing respect for the intellectual courage with 
which the case is argued. As for the case 
in general, I predict that few will venture 
to attack it, for the refutation would be 
too difficult and the failure to refute too 
embarrassing to those who might have an 
interest in trying it. 
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A Case-Study for Conservatives 


RAYMOND M. 


Dean Church: the Anglican Response 
to Newman, by B. A. Smith. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1958. 


THIs ACCOUNT OF THE life and mind of 
one of the great Deans of St. Paul’s is a 
work of piety and conscientious scholar- 
ship. It throws light on the character of a 
man whom Cardinal Newman loved, whom 
Gladstone admired and trusted, whom 
Disraeli distrusted and suspected of plans 
to “unite with the Greek Church,” whom 
one historian, J. R. Green, called “the most 
lovable of Deans,” and whose advice an- 
other historian, Bishop Stubbs, regarded 
as paramount. 

Yet the book is not merely a biography: 
it is a commentary on the dialectic of Eng- 
lish Church history between 1833 and 
1890, an essay on the relations of Church 
and State and of Christianity and _ politics, 
a study in Christian humanism and an 
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ENGLISH 


analysis of secularist challenges in the 
modern world; it is, above all, a book for 
anyone interested in what T. S. Eliot called 
“that oddest of institutions, the Church of 
England” or for the man or woman who 
is concerned to understand the philosophi- 
cal and psychological aspects of “the Con- 
servative Mind.” These varied themes do 
not make easy reading, and the author’s 
style, although clear, lacks that subtle 
rhythm which carries the reader at speeds 
appropriate to varying moods and matter. 
Beyond this carp, one may question wheth- 
er the subtitle is not a trifle too large for 
the life. Dean Church would assuredly 
have been embarrassed at the suggestion 
that he represented the essence of Angli- 
canism; on the other hand, his life and 
writings form a sustained comment on his 
refusal to follow his leader, Newman, to 
Rome in 1845; he became the courageous 
exponent of moderate Anglo-Catholicism; 
and he was ecclesiastical-adviser-in-chief 
(one must shun the tempting cliché) to 
Gladstone. 


Richard William Church arrived at 





Wadham as a freshman in 1833, the year 
in which Keble delivered the sermon on 
National Apostasy that marked the emer- 
gence into daylight of the Oxford Move- 
ment. It was a time when the existence of 
the Church of England as an Establish- 
ment seemed drawing to a close: Southey 
and Dr. Arnold predicted its early demise; 
a reformed Parliament, the new political 
power of Dissent, and the Benthamite acid 
test of Utility seemed destined to combine 
to destroy an institution which had lost 
confidence in itself. Two opposite forces 
generated within the Church, coupled with 
reforms imposed by the Government, pre- 
vented the apparently inevitable destruc- 
tion. The internal forces were Evangelical- 
ism and that Romantic Revival of the High 
Church party which later came to be 
known as Anglo-Catholicism (although one 
of its original motives was to protest 
against the emancipation of the Roman 
Catholics in 1829). 

Bitterly opposed to one another, the two 
tendencies were evidences of reviving pur- 
pose after the widespread depression of 
organized religious life in the eighteenth 
century. Evangelicalism took hold at Cam- 
bridge, but Anglo-Catholicism chose the 
home of lost causes, and young Richard 
Church was caught in the glowing and 
anguished experience of its apparent fail- 
ure. The retrospect of a hundred and 
twenty years permits the recognition that 
neither Evangelicalism nor the Catholic 
revival alone could in the long run have 
saved the Church of England from the 
threats not only of the Utilitarian era but 
of the later challenges of Darwinism, Bibli- 
cal criticism, extreme theological liberalism 
and the social gospel. At the time, however, 
the devotees of the two schools of thought 
had no use for one another, and it is per- 
haps an inevitable result of Mr. Smith’s 
material that he pays littie respect to the 
Evangelical strain. It is no doubt also true 
that the latter had fewer reserves of 
strength than Anglo-Catholicism for re- 
sisting the theological anaemia of the 
1850’s and after. The potential religious 


weakness of Evangelicalism might be re. 
vealed by a comparison of Noel Annan’s 
brilliant study of Leslie Stephen with B.A. 
Smith’s present work. 

For John Henry Newman the question 
was not whether Evangelicalism was too 
flabby, but whether the Church of England 
itself could overcome the pernicious anae- 
mia of liberalism. The point at which 
Richard Church broke with his revered 
leader was precisely over the question 
whether the Church of England, with its 
political ties, its lay influences, and its 
latitude of doctrine and ritual, could sur. 
vive without corruption and perversion 
the pressures of a totally liberal society. 
“At the beginning of the 9th _ year 
(Michaelmas 1843) I began to despair of 
the Church of England,” wrote Newman, 
but his younger disciple, perhaps with a 
stronger sense of history, certainly with 
less cause for personal sorrow than New- 
man, could not accept this pessimistic 
prognosis. 


He took an historial rather than a 
theoretical view of religious institu- 
tions; and he regarded a situation, 
which might be dangerously threatened 
as being still politically fluid. Accord- 
ing to that conviction it was the busi- 
ness of churchmen to take up the fight 
where they found it in their own day 
rather than allow their dream of the 
past to bring on a melancholy obsession 
with the pattern of what ought to have 
been. His answer to Newman, implicit 
at the time of the crisis, had been borne 
out by hard experience when he wrote 
on behalf of all faithful Tractarians 
that their lost leader had “despaired too 
soon” and retired from the contest “long 
before he had a right to do so.” (p. 52.) 


Leaving aside the factor of Newman’s 
deep personal grievance at his treatment 
by “the Bishops,” one may see in the crisis 
of 1843-5 and the reactions of Richard 
Church and the future Cardinal, a moving 
case-study for conservatives, both religious 
and political. The skeleton in the cupboard 
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of every thoughful conservative is the fear 
lest his conservative principles will ever 
drive him to become a rebel or even a 
revolutionary. Newman analyzed the dilem- 
ma in a striking letter written in 1844: 


Nor surely is it a thing I need be sorry 
for, that I defended the system in which 
I found myself, and thus have had to 
unsay my words. For is it not one’s 
duty, instead of beginning with criti- 
cism, to throw oneself generously into 
that form of religion which is providen- 
tially put before one? Is it right, or is 
it wrong, to begin with private judg- 
ment? May we not, on the other hand, 
look for a blessing through obedience 
even to an erroneous system, and a 
suidance even by means of it out of it? 
Were those who were strict and consci- 
entious in their Judaism, or those who 
were lukewarm and sceptical more likely 
to be led into Christianity when Christ 
came? Yet in proportion to their pre- 
vious zeal would be their appearance 
of inconsistency. Certainly, I have 
always contended that obedience even 
to an erring conscience was the way to 
gain light, and that it mattered not where 
a man began, so that he began on what 
came to hand, and in faith; and that 
anything might become a divine method 
of truth; that to the pure all things are 
pure, and have a self-correcting virtue 
and a power of germinating... . (Apol- 
ogia pro Vita Sua, Everyman edition, 
pp. 191-2.) 


Few more incisive expositions of the con- 
servative’s intellectual predicament could 
be found. From one point of view, the 
Apologia is a great document in the psy- 
chology of conservatism, yet it leaves the 
student groping for the final clue. Paradox- 
ically Dean Church, a less acute conserva- 
tive than the Cardinal, behaved and thought 
more conservatively than his master. Should 
we say that Newman ceased for a brief 
period to be a conservative because he 
perceived ultimate Truth and therefore had 
to become a rebel (a la Camus), or should 
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we rather say that Newman never re- 
nounced conservative principles, but sim- 
ply recognized that the conservation of 
Christian values called for a more dras- 
tically conservative and authoritarian in- 
stitution than the existing Church of Eng- 
land could provide? The answer to this 
question is, absurdly, that Newman was 
driven by both these motives. Any con- 
servative is liable, at some agonizing crisis, 
to find himself between the blades of a 
similar pair of shears. 

How did Richard Church evade the 
dilemma? Conceivably he was simply less 
exactingly logical or less sensitive than 
Newman; conceivably he was a more pa- 
cific or adaptable character. These guesses 
are probably correct, and they suggest that 
the Dean was a “temperamental conserva- 
tive,” that he had, so to speak, a far higher 
emotional flash-point than the Cardinal. 
He was more characteristically English in 
his phlegm, and more aware of the organic 
complexity of English institutions. 

It is worth noting, at this point, that 
the lines of “practical” conservatism in 
English life were very complicated during 
this period: the Parliamentary liberals were 
led first by the bellicose Palmerston and 
afterwards by the High Church moralizer 
Gladstone, although popular support of the 
Liberal party appears to have been com- 
mercial, pacifistic and nonconformist; the 
Conservative party, on the other hand, after 
slow recovery from the Peelite disintegra- 
tion, was led by a witty combination of 
romanticism and cynicism incarnated in 
Disraeli, whose sympathies were with the 
High Church but opposed to what he once 
called the “high jinks” of Ritualism, and 
who, in 1864, dismissed the Darwinian 
threat with the words: “Is man an ape or 
an angel? My Lord, I am on the side of the 
angels.” Disraeli’s view of the Church of 
England was confessedly latitudinarian; 
Dean Church therefore gravitated towards 
Gladstone, until, at the end of his life, he 
discovered that the Grand Old Man’s for- 
eign and Irish policies were unrealistic and 


unworkable. With this phase of the Dean’s 





opinions Mr. Smith deals summarily, and 
the matter is worth mentioning merely to 
illustrate the futility of trying to analyze 
the conservatism of either the Dean or the 
Cardinal in terms of the party politics of 
their time. What we are concerned with 
is the deeper, non-partisan significance of 
conservatism. 

It is not enough to explain the intellec- 
tual quality of Richard Church on tempera- 
mental grounds; for his temperament was 
molded by intellectual instruments, and it 
is with these that the author of his life is 
rightly concerned. In 1845, and later, the 
issue presented itself to Church as one of 
practical judgment: was the situation of 
Christianity, in fact, desperate? had things 
reached the point at which a man of good 
will must say fiat justitia ruat coelum? His 
biographer finds half-a-dozen or more in- 
tellectual factors which explain his negative 
answer, but it may be suggested that they 
boil down to this: that Richard Church had 
a profound sense of history and a rich 
acquaintance with humane learning, espe- 
cially the humanism of the Renaissance and 
its forerunners. These attributes (con- 
joined with Christian faith) provided a 
working philosophy of moderation and pa- 
tience based on the acceptance of the neces- 
sary imperfection of human knowledge, 
human institutions and human actions. This 
philosophic attitude made him unsympa- 
thetic towards the Cardinal’s craving for a 
closed system of total theological security. 


Without infallibility, it is said, men 
will turn free-thinkers and heretics; but 
don’t they, with it? and what is the 
good of the engine if it will not do its 
work? (Quoted, p. 274.) 


A perfectly assured intellectual system 
was contrary to the human condition: men 
had to learn to live with the “mystery of 
faith” and to give credit to the Providence 
that works in history. When Christianity 
after 1860 came under criticism which, in 
the words of G. Kitson Clark, was “as 
searching as it has ever received,” Dean 
Church rejected both a frontal counter- 


attack and a policy of Iron Curtainism. He 
confessed that he did not know the answers 
either to the evolutionists or to the Ger. 
man critics, but he held fast to the belief 
that the new problems would be solved and 
that Christianity could survive without re- 
sort to obscurantism. In a letter to the 
American botanist, Asa Gray, he wrote of 
The Origin of Species: “. . . it is wonderful 
‘shortness of thought’ to treat the theory 
itself as incompatible with ideas of a higher 
and spiritual order.” (p. 136.) He had, it 
is true, no patience with the Broad Church 
philosophical liberals, represented by Jow- 
ett and Stanley, who seemed to be turning 
Christianity into a cultivated moralism (see 
p. 140), yet he upset his Tractarian friends 
by writing a favorable review of Seeley’s 
Ecce Homo. For this, he was criticized as 
a “Trimmer,” an epithet which he, sig- 
nificantly, did not resent. (p. 148.) Trim- 
ming is a legitimate conservative tactic, 
though not without its dangers. 

One comes back to the Dean’s historical 
and humanistic realism for explanation of 
his decisions and views. For him. the 
Church of England was preeminently a 
historical fact, and although he believed 
that its formulation was incomplete until 
the work of the Caroline divines was done, 
he could write with understanding about 
the English Reformation: 


It has been called a via media, a com- 
promise. It is more true to fact to say 
that what was in the thought of those 
who guided it under Henry VIII and 
Elizabeth was an attempt, genuine 
though rude and rough and not always 
successful, to look all round the subject; 
to embrace in one compass as many ad- 
vantages as they could—perhaps incom- 
patible and inconsistent ones—without 
much regard to producible and harmo- 
nizing theories: antiquity and novelty, 
control and freedom, ecclesiastical and 
civil authority, the staid order of a 
Church as old as the nation and the 
vigour of a modern revolution of the 
age of the Renaissance, a very strong 
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public government with an _ equally 
strong private fervour and enthusiasm; 
to stimulate conscience and the sense of 
individual responsibility, and yet to keep 
them from bursting all bounds; to over- 
throw a vast ancient power, strong in its 
very abuses and intrenched behind the 
prejudices as well as the great deeds of 
centuries, and yet to save the sensitive, 
delicate instincts of loyalty, reverence 
and obedience; to make room in the 
same system of teaching for the vener- 
able language of ancient Fathers and 
also for the new learning of famous mod- 
ern authorities. (Essay on Pascal, quoted 


by Smith, p. 258.) 


This passage is characteristic of the mod- 
eration, eclecticism and historical realism 
which gave Dean Church such personal 
stability; the same attitude of mind is ex- 


position”, as the key of his method of 
arguing, I should rather look for it in 
his doctrine, so pertinaciously argued 
and always implied, of the concurrence 
and cooperation, each in its due place, 
of all possible means of knowledge for 
man’s direction. Take which you please, 
reason or Scripture, your own reason or 
that of others, private judgment or gen- 
eral consent, nature or grace, one pre- 
supposes—it is a favourite word with 
him—the existence of others, and is not 
intended to do its work of illumination 
and guidance without them: and the 
man who elects to go by one alone, will 
assuredly find in the end that he has 
gone wrong. (Introduction to Book I of 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, 1888, p. 
XVii. ) 


These references give some indication of 


pressed in his sympathetic description of the quality of Dean Church’s conservatism. 
Hooker’s intellectual method: If he had a historical, not to say historicist, 
If we are to fix on any “fundamental turn of mind, if he was capable of trim- 
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ming after the manner of Halifax, he was 
also capable of firmness when he saw an 
opportunity for effective resistance to ob- 
noxious trends: consider his Proctorial veto 
of the censure of Tract XC at Convocation 
on the Eve of St. Valentine, 1845, his steady 
fight on behalf of the persecuted Ritualists 
in the 1870's and ’80’s, his exploitation of 
his influence with Gladstone, and his final 
break with Gladstonian liberalism, when 
he wrote: “. . . for the second time in my 
life I have to try as well as I can to unite 
unabated admiration with the impossibility 
of moral or intellectual agreement.” (p. 
223.) The Dean was possibly too much in- 
clined to give the benefit of the doubt to 
liberal trends, or at least to leave time and 
history to deal faithfully with them. Yet his 
patience appears to have been justified, 
and his example is helpful to men of good 
will today. The stresses of our time are not 
dissimilar to those described by his biogra- 
pher: 


A major phenomenon of the nineteenth 
century is the number of biographies 
which disclose a sort of religious ship- 
wreck. In England for obvious reasons 
it was generally an Anglican upbringing 
which came to pieces under stress, leav- 
ing the moral personality broken in mid- 
career. The memoirs of gifted people in 
that era often bring before us the sort of 
man who has had to reconstruct his whole 
outlook, perhaps as an atheist, perhaps 
as a Roman Catholic, with whatever the 
storm has left. (p. 282.) 


A liberal era is usually a stormy one, in 
which it may yet be possible for the sanely 
conservative mind not only to navigate 
without shipwreck but to lead others into 
safe waters until such time as the tempests 
abate. This is chilly comfort, but, short of 
retreat from the world or self-delusion, it 
is as warm as we are likely to find or to 
deserve. 
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Father Richard 


WILLIAM MCCANN 


Gabriel Richard, Frontier Ambas- 
sador, by Frank B. Woodford and Al- 


bert Hyma. Detroit: Wayne State Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. 


Wuen Bisnop Joseph-Octave Plessis of 
Quebec visited Detroit in 1816 he recorded 
in his journal, somewhat breathlessly, his 
impressions of the priest who is the subject 
of this interesting biography. 

“This ecclesiastic,” Plessis wrote, 
has the talent of doing, almost simultane- 
ously, ten entirely different things. Pro- 
vided with newspapers, well informed on 
all political matters, ever ready to argue on 
religion when the occasion presents itself, 
and thoroughly learned in theology, he 
reaps his hay, gathers the fruits of his 
garden, manages a fishery . . . , teaches 
mathematics to one young man, reading to 
another, devotes his time to mental prayer, 
establishes a printing-press, confesses all 
his people, imports carding and spinning- 
wheels and looms to teach the women of 
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his parish how to work, leaves not a single 
act of his parochial register unwritten, 
mounts an electrical machine, goes on sick 
calls at a very great distance, writes letters 
and receives others from all parts, preaches 
every Sunday and holyday both lengthily 
and learnedly, enriches his library, spends 
whole nights without sleep, walks whole 
days, loves to converse, receives company, 
teaches catechism to his young parishion- 
ers, supports a girl’s school . . . , while he 
gives lessons in plain-song to young boys 
assembled in a school he has founded, leads 
a frugal life, and is in good health, as 
fresh and able at the age of fifty as one 
usually is at thirty.” 

This handsomely printed volume sym- 
pathetically relates the life of the tall, angu- 
lar man who made such a lively impression 
on Bishop Plessis. The book is the product 
of the joint labors of Frank B. Woodford, 
chief editorial writer of The Detroit Free 
Press, and Albert Hyma, professor of his- 
tory at the University of Michigan, an in- 
stitution which Father Richard helped to 
found. We may suppose that the writing 
and organizing skills of Mr. Woodford, 
who is an experienced biographer (Lewis 
Cass, Justice Woodward), were effectively 
united here with Professor Hyma’s schol- 
arly research. At any rate, the result of the 
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collaboration is successful indeed. 

Gabriel Richard was born in 1767 at 
Saintes in western France. He went to 
school at Saintes and then entered a semi- 
nary conducted by the Sulpicians at 
Angers. Deciding to enter the priesthood, 
he went to Issy, near Paris, to prepare 
for admittance into the society of St. Sul- 
pice. He was ordained October 9, 1791, 
when France was in the midst of revolu- 
tion. 

In 1791, the Sulpicians began to send 
priests to Baltimore to conduct an ecclesi- 
astical seminary. Father Richard, though 
he considered himself destined for a career 
within the church as a scholar and educa- 
tor and not as a missionary, was chosen to 
go to America. He arrived in Baltimore in 
June, 1792. At the time, there were more 
priests in Maryland than were needed, so 
Bishop Carrol sent Richard to Illinois where 
he was in pastoral charge at Prairie du 
Rocher, Kaskaskia, and the neighboring 
territory. After six years in Illinois he was 
sent by Bishop Carrol to Detroit. There 
Richard remained until his death thirty- 
four years later. Worn by a lifetime of serv- 
ice to his parish and community, he suc- 
cumbed to the exhaustion brought on by 
his ministrations to the afflicted in a cholera 
epidemic, on September 13, 1832. His 
body is entombed in his own beloved 
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church, the present St. Anne’s, Detroit. 

Among Richard’s countless activities and 
accomplishments, he is probably best re. 
membered now, in secular history, for his 
work in founding the University of Mich. 
igan, and his election as Michigan’s terri- 
torial delegate to the U. S. House of Rep. 
resentatives, whereby he became the first 
and only Catholic priest to sit in the halls 
of Congress. It will be correctly surmised 
that a person so vigorously active and 
opinionated did not escape controversy 
both within his church and outside of it, 
During the War of 1812, for example, he 
was imprisoned by the British for his strong 
pro-American stand, only to be released 
at the insistence of Tecumseh. 

In the variety of his activities and his 
steadfast devotion to his parish Father 
Richard was not greatly different from nu- 
merous other priests in frontier America, 
men who labored mightily in lonely, dan- 
gerous places. But in this biography we 
find abundant evidence to convince us that 
here was a man of truly extraordinary abil- 
ity and energy. Under different circum- 
stances, he likely would have risen to a 
high station in his church. As it is, we can 
heartily agree with the ecclesiastical his- 
torian who called Gabriel Richard “the 
greatest name in the missionary annals of 
the Sulpicians.” 
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The Missionary and the Commissar 


STEPHEN J. 


The Movement of World Revolution, 
by Christopher Dawson. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1959. 


CHRISTIANITY and Communism have one 
important element in common; they share 
a preoccupation with the meaning of his- 
tory. 

“Christ is risen on the world,” said Lord 
Acton; and Christians of every era have 
asserted that the proof of the validity of the 
Christian religion is a proof derived from 
history. The birth of Christ ushers in a 
“new order of the ages,” characterized not 
only by sanctification but by a recreation 
and amelioration of the social order. In- 
deed, in Christian thought the supernatural 
and the natural so interpenetrate one an- 
other that any action in one of these realms 
immediately produces consequences in the 
other. Not only is the Christian God the 
God of history, but He has made Himself, 
by His incarnation, subject to history that 
He might redeem and overcome it. 

Marxism is no less tied to the historical 
process for its justification. “Marx is risen 
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on the world” it is asserted, and his histor- 
ical materialism has ushered in a “new 
order of the ages.” True, it is a completely 
naturalistic order, in which men seek their 
beatitude through the instruments of ex- 
propriation, class warfare, repression, and 
murder. True again, it has only a paltry 
forty years of astonishing if incriminating 
success to compare with two millennia of 
Christian progress. None the less, the chal- 
lenge of Marxian historiography must be 
taken seriously, for historical materialism 
provides the sole intellectual weapon in the 
Communist arsenal. Communism as a sys- 
tem is only as adequate as its reading and 
interpretation of the facts of history. 

But historiography at the present time 
seems less and less able to evaluate facts 
and reject or justify interpretations. False 
objectivity and intellectual nihilism have 
gone far to dissipate the historical con- 
sciousness of Western man. There is real 
danger that history will become meaning- 
less, historical scholarship Alexandrian, and 
Western man, unwilling to learn from the 
present, will find himself unable to learn 
from the past. 

Mr. Christopher Dawson in his latest 
book, The Movement of World Revolution, 


seeks both to challenge the Marxian theory 





of revolution and to restore the historian 
to the role of interpreter and guide to the 
future. That he is successful in both at- 
tempts comes as no surprise to those who 
are familiar with Professor Dawson’s pre- 
vious work. It is more surprising, however, 
to discover an historian who is able to 
present a work of major historical synthesis 
in the compass of two hundred pages and 
in a style that is fresh, clean, and vigorous. 

In the first half of his book, Professor 
Dawson establishes the primacy of Western, 
and more narrowly, European history for 
any valid interpretation of the past. At the 
same time he demonstrates clearly that the 
continuing revolution which has character- 
ized Western culture cannot be explained 
in terms of the “mode of production,” as 
Marxians would like to have it, but can be 
understood only in terms of the dynamism 
of humanistic Christian philosophy. The 
rationalism and supernatural charity which 
characterize Western society and set it off 
from all the stagnated cultures of the non- 
European world are not evidences of a 
“superstructure” rooted in a_ particular 
“mode of production” and its concomitant 
class relationships. The mastery of the nat- 
ural, social, and economic environment 
which has characterized Western man is, 
rather, a reflection of dynamic reason and 
dynamic faith. Marxism itself is Christian 
heresy, and succeeds only where Western 
Culture has already wrought the more basic 
revolution. So it is that although World his- 
tory has outgrown the confines of Euro- 
pean geography it possesses meaning only 
when viewed from the perspective of the 
West. 

This fact becomes all the more apparent 
when one considers the impact of revolu- 
tion upon the non-European world. To this 
task Professor Dawson addresses himself 


in the second half of his book. World his- 
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tory is a by-product of the activity of the 
missionary, the adventurer, and the mer- 
chant. It was the dynamic of European 
expansion which shook the Mogul’s power 
in India, loosened the grip of ancient cus- 
tom and superstition in Africa, and forced 
the gates of Cathay. The revolution which 
now threatens to engulf the non-European 
world was made in the West and forced on 
a reluctant and changeless colored world. 
So much is this the case, as Dawson rightly 
observes, that although Oriental and Afri- 
can nationalism is intensely anti-Western, 
it is at the same time completely the prod- 
uct of Western thought. It looks to the 
West and not to the ancient heritage of 
Asia and Africa for the pattern of the soci- 
ety which it seeks to construct. Even where 
Communism triumphs, as it has in China, 
the victory is the victory of the West over 
a decadent Confucian society. 

Yet the revolution is not complete. West- 
ern intellectual and social forms, perhaps 
more especially in their totalitarian expres- 
sions, pave the way for a more thorough- 
going spiritual revolution. Here Dawson 
harks back to the era in which Christianity 
took its rise, and suggests that the one world 
which the West has made will not be unlike 
that great Hellenistic, cosmopolitan civiliza- 
tion. The lower middle classes of the urban 
centers of this new civilization, stripped of 
their traditional cultures and cast adrift 
in an amoral and nihilistic world, will 
turn to the one religion which has both 
caused and survived the wreck of ages, 
cultures, and empires. It is interesting to 
speculate that the historian of the future 
may find the missionary to have been the 
most representative man of Western Cul- 
ture and to recognize that the “mite-box” 
and the missionary society were more rev- 
olutionary instruments than gun-powder, 
steam, and the communist conspiracy. 
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Latin America and the Modern World 


KEVIN CORRIGAN 


Latin America, by J. Fred Rippy. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1958. 

Globe and Hemisphere, by J. Fred 
Rippy. Chicago: Henry Regnery Com- 
pany. 1958. Foundation for Foreign 
Affairs Series No. 1. 

The Tragedy of Bolivia, by Alberto 
Ostria Gutierrez. New York: Devin 


Adair, 1958. 


IN THE NOTE on “Liberalism” added to the 
1865 edition of the Apologia, John Henry 
Newman wrote, “If I might presume to con- 
trast Lacordaire and myself, I should say, 
that we had been both of us inconsistent; 
—he, a Catholic, in calling himself a Lib- 
eral; I, a Protestant, in being an Anti- 
liberal; and moreover, that the cause of 
this inconsistency had been in both cases 
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one and the same. This is, where both of 
us were such good conservatives, as to take 
up with what we happened to find estab- 
lished in our respective countries, at the 
time we came into active life. Toryism 
was the creed of Oxford; he inherited, and 
made the best of, the French Revolution.” 

With nearly a century added to such in- 
consistencies of terminology, the situation 
today seems almost beyond repair. This is 
illustrated by the plight of words in Bolivia. 
In his Globe and Hemisphere, Professor 
Rippy writes, “Willmoore Kendall . . . pre- 
dicted [in 1956] the early demise of the 
Paz Estenssoro-Siles Zuazo regime, and 
denounced the State Department for its 
financial support of this radical ‘Left’.” 
But in his book The Tragedy of Bolivia, 
Dr. Ostria Gutierrez spares no effort to 
convince the reader that the regime headed 
by Victor Paz Estenssoro, president of 
Bolivia from 1952 to 1956, and Hernan 
Siles Zuazo, president since that time, is 
the ideological product of the “radical 
Right”—that is, of German Nazism and 
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Italian Fascism. 

If our answer lies in the argument that, 
in the last analysis, the “radical” Right 
and the “radical” Left are really identical, 
one is still left in a quandary over the 
situation in Bolivia. 

Thus on one hand Dr. Kendall (again 
quoted by Professor Rippy) says that the 
regime still ruling Bolivia, “cannot con- 
tribute to the welfare of the Bolivian 
masses”; thus his “denunciation” of cur- 
rent U. S. policy. Meanwhile, another re- 
cent writer on this subject says flatly: 
“even if the . . . regime does collapse . . . 
the United States was right in backing it.” 
(Quoted from Search for a Latin Ameri- 
can Policy, by the late Thomas W. Palmer, 
of Boston University. University of Florida 
Press, 1957.) 

Nor does Professor Rippy help us out 
very much. “What conclusions,” he asks 
rhetorically, “should a mere historian ven- 
ture regarding Bolivia’s recent past and 
what predictions should a mere historian 
risk in respect to Bolivia’s future?” His 
answer: “It is too early to hazard a posi- 
tive statement. . . . Time, one of the best 
friends of the historian, will have to reveal 
the truth if the truth is ever to be dis- 
closed.” 

One of the “variables” that renders judg- 
ment so difficult is brought out by another 
of the authors quoted by Professor Rippy. 
This time it is Robert J. Alexander, who, 
says Rippy, views the present government 
“with enthusiasm infused with fear that 
forces which it has unleashed may prove 
uncontrollable. He describes it as the ‘most 
important social movement in Latin Amer- 
ica since the Mexican Revolution forty 
years ago’.” 

Our “variable” is this, quoting Alexan- 
der: “The fact is that Indians and miners 
who support the Government are armed . . . 
[and] should there be an uprising in La 
Paz or some other city, armed militiamen 
might well descend upon the town. In that 
case, there could easily be a race war be- 
tween Indian peasants and the white and 
mestizo city people, leaving scars from 


which the country would not recover for 
decades.” 

Dr. Ostia Gutierrez is a former Bolivian 
foreign minister and former member of the 
faculty of the University of La Paz, who 
now lives in exile in Santiago, Chile. A 
former professor of law, he has written a 
brief against the current regime. It is a 
telling and moving book. It opens on a 
dark night in 1943, when a successful coup 
toppled the incumbent government, and 
then goes on to trace events in Bolivia since 
that time. The fortunes of the National 
Revolutionary Movement (MNR) headed 
by Paz Estessoro and Siles Zuazo become 
the theme. Alternately in and out, the MNR 
finally came to power to stay—at least 
until the present—in 1952, when Paz re- 
turned from his exile in Argentina, where 
he was known to enjoy the friendship and 
sympathy of Peron. 

But whether or not the U. S. has been 
“correct” in supporting the Bolivian gov- 
ernment of the MNR, it was amply demon- 
strated by the “Time magazine riots” in 
La Paz earlier this year that our policy 
has, to say the least, not succeeded to the 
extent we should like. 

Such, then, is the quandary we face in 
Bolivia, and it resembles the one we face 
elsewhere in Latin America. Support of 
“strong” regimes is clearly no solution, 
since their fall is often followed by bitter 
accusations that the U. S. “favored” the 
deposed dictator; this is followed, in turn, 
by a deterioration of our relations with the 
country in question. This has been so: in 
Venezuela; it is apparently going to be so 
in Cuba. 

On the other hand, sentimental support 
of self-proclaimed “liberal” regimes is not 
a cure-all, as the case of Bolivia demon- 
strates. In addition, the “U. S.-favoring- 
dictators” charge receives some unexpected 
reverse English in Dr. Ostria’s book, since 
he maintains that the MNR is, in fact, a 
dictatorship, and rather oppressive and 
bloody one at that. He also echoes the fre- 
quent charge (which is denied in many 
quarters) that the U. S. has, both in the 
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case of Bolivia and generally, failed to use 
“its great economic power to persuade to- 
talitarian regimes to move toward the res- 
toration of representative government, re- 
spect for human rights and freedom of the 
press.” 

But why the constant need to face the 
problems raised by authoritarian govern- 
ments in Latin America? Why the con- 
stant political instability and why the 
riots? It is in furnishing answers to these 
most fundamental questions that the books 
under review disappoint us. Each in its 
own way serves to broaden our knowledge 
of the area: Dr. Ostria’s book in an inti- 
mate and compelling way; Professor Rip- 
py’s more systematically. 

Globe and Hemisphere is subtitled a dis- 
cussion of post-World-War-II relations be- 
tween the U. S. and its neighbors, but in 
reality its fourteen chapters roam over a 
much larger historical period, with one 
chapter giving intimate details of the bond- 
selling boom during the 1920's, while an- 
other goes into the unsuccessful attempts 
at producing rubber, mostly before and 
during the war. 

Latin America, one of the volumes in 
the University of Michigan’s “History of the 
Modern World” series being edited by 
Allen Nevins and Howard M. Ehrmann, is 
a big book: over 500 pages of text, with 
thirty-four chapters, beginning in pre- 
Columbian times and coming forward to 
make assessments of “Latin American 
Civilization at Mid-Century” (i.e., mid- 
twentieth century). 

It is a huge undertaking. In one sense 
it succeeds. Most of the relevant facts are 
there. But the necessity of covering such 
an immense amount of ground — half a 
millennium in twenty nations — cannot but 
limit it. 

More serious than the necessary tele- 
scoping and omissions, in this reviewer’s 
opinion, is the lack of a unifying concept 
which can serve to enlighten the reader as 
to the why of these apparently unending 
coups and counter-coups. 


In both his books, Professor Rippy 
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shows up a good deal of skulduggery and 
bureaucratic boondogeling, and generally 
succeeds in leaving a suspicion in the read- 
er that, aw fond, the Latinos are really just 
after our Yankee dollars, while the U. S. 
officials who must deal with them are 
either naive or incompetent. 

His final conclusion, in the last sentence 
of Latin America, is really not very en- 
lightening: “As the inhabitants of the vast 
region entered the second half of the 
twentieth century, the major defects of 
Latin-American civilization were  ineffi- 
ciency and lack of diversity in production, 
intolerance in politics, and inadequate 
social mobility.” 

To gain more revealing insights into the 
unanswered why’s mentioned earlier, we 
must look elsewhere. The tide that is run- 
ning in Latin America today has perhaps 
been best described by Pius XII. In the 
last of his World War II Christmas Mes- 
sages (1944) the late Pontiff said pro- 
phetically: “the peoples have awakened as 
it were from a heavy sleep. They have 
taken a new attitude toward the State and 
toward those who govern—they ask ques- 
tions, they criticize, and they distrust. 
Taught by bitter experience, they are more 
aggressive in opposing the concentration of 
power in dictatorships that cannot be cen- 
sured or touched, and in calling for a sys- 
tem of government more in keeping with 
the dignity and liberty of the citizens.” 

Although he was referring mainly to the 
peoples directly affected by the war, his 
words about the “uneasy multitudes” ac- 
curately describe the psychological atmos- 
phere surrounding every one of the recent 
outbursts in Latin America. 

In the authoritative Soviet theoretical 
journal, Kommunist, a leading Soviet of- 
ficial, B. Ponomarev, presumed to be the 
current Chief of the Foreign Department 
of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, de- 
scribes the situation in these terms: “The 
national liberation movement, which was 
strengthened after World War II, is still 


growing like a torrent, washing out and 
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demolishing imperialism . . . . For a long 
time, [he continues] the U. S. imperialists 
have regarded Latin America as a sphere 
for supplementing their capital, as a strate- 
gic rear area in the preparation for a new 
world war. . . . However, Latin America 
is a seething volcano. As in one country, 
so in another country, outbursts are taking 
place which are sweeping away reactionary 
regimes and are loosening the nooses which 
the monopolies of the U. S. had thrown on 
their economies.” 

So the kaleidoscope of demonstrations, 
riots and coups begins to take shape as 
more than just a series of disjointed and 
unconnected events. But what is the essence 
of this movement? Like the currents that 
flow in the U. S. and Europe, those in 
Latin America represent a mingling and 
intermixture of various tendencies, some 
beneficial, others threatening. 

The dangers in the situation, seen and 
feared by many U. S. observers, and ap- 
plauded by the Soviets, are perhaps most 
revealingly described by Christopher Daw- 
son in an essay on Newman which he 
wrote on the occasion of the centenary of 
Newman’s reception into the Catholic 
Church (Newman and Littlemore: A Cen- 
tenary Anthology, published by the Sale- 
sian Fathers, Littlkemore, Oxford, 1945): 


The movement against which New- 
man directed his criticism and which 
he termed “Liberalism” was in fact the 
movement of progressive secularism 
which became the dominant force in 
nineteenth century civilization and 
shaped the world in which we live to- 
day. . . . Behind the innocuous plati- 
tudes of Sir Robert Peel and Dr. Hamp- 
den, Newman felt the steady pressure 
of the rising tide which was to sub- 
merge, as he said forty years later, “that 
goodly framework of society which is 
the creation of Christianity.” 


Much of the confusion as to the mean- 
ing of current events in Latin America, 
such as, whether this or that regime repre- 
sents a “radical Left” or a “radical Right,” 








is dispelled by a few additional sentences 
in the same essay by Dawson. With Chris- 
tianity drained out of society, he writes, 
a new principle took its place: 


the principle of utility, the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, 
whether conceived individualistically as 
in English Liberalism, or collectively, as 
in French and German Socialism. Chris- 
tian opinion was slow to realize the 
implications of this movement. In Eng- 
land, and in the Protestant world gen- 
erally, religious people shut their eyes 
to the fundamental character of the 
issues, and evolved that concordat be- 
tween popular Protestantism and _ bour- 
geois capitalism which characterized the 
Victorian compromise. In Catholic 
Europe the issues were more sharply 
defined and there was no mistaking the 
character of the conflict. Nevertheless 
here also religious people shut their eyes 
to the inevitability of the changes that 
were taking place in modern culture and 
put their faith in the restoration of the 
Christian state and the defeat of the 
revolution by an alliance with political 
conservatism. Newman was almost the 
only Christian thinker who realized the 
anti-Christian character of the trend to 
secularism without indulging in wishful 
thinking or identifying the cause of the 
Church with that of political reaction- 
aries. 


Similarly, the resolution to our dilemma 
is given in the same essay. “Although New- 
man realized,” says Dawson, “like Leo 
XIII, that the modern world was on the 
verge of catastrophe, he never accepted 
the fundamental historical pessimism 
which is so common to-day, and which 
was expressed so powerfully in his own 
time by his great Protestant contemporary, 
Kierkegaard. For Newman saw that it was 
only in history that the divine process of 
progressive revelation and spiritual re- 
novation could be fulfilled.” 

The intense desire of Latin Americans to 
break out of a vicious circle of poverty 
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and ignorance accounts for the roaring 
tide which has been sweeping through the 
Hemisphere. The Communists, with the 
imagination to recognize that these nations 
to the south of us form the essential “stra- 
tegic rear area” of the United States, have 
accepted the challenge of turning these 
aspirations to their own ends. Our moral 
survival in history and our physical sur- 
vival as a going society may be determined 
by our creative response to this same set 
of circumstance now being exploited, and 
that with increasing effectiveness, by the 
Soviets. 

The direction this response must take 
was magisterially set forth by the late Pius 
XII in another one of his wartime Christ- 
mas Messages to the world (1942) : 


But action, not regrets, is the order of 
the day; it is no time for regretting 
what is past but rather for reshaping 
the structure which is to benefit the so- 
ciety of to-morrow. Now is the time for 
the best elements in Christendom, filled 
with the enthusiasm of crusaders, to 
hand themselves together in the spirit 
of truth, justice, and love, answering 
the call, “God wills it!” and ready, like 
the Crusaders of old, for service and 
for sacrifice. Their object then was to 
deliver the land sanctified by the life 
of the Word Incarnate; the crusaders 
of to-day—if We may so express it— 
have another voyage to make, another 
sea to cross; they have to traverse the 
ocean of modern errors, and they have 
to deliver a spiritual holy land which 
shall be the ground for the immutable 
laws of a firmly established and coher- 
ent social structure. 


And in the same address the Holy 
Father was fully aware of the central role 
that would be played in the postwar world 
of a more imaginative use of economic 
resources. “The progress and extent of 
social reform,” he said, “will depend upon 
the economic power of each nation. It is 
only by a rational and generous exchange 
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of resources between the strong nations 
and the weak that a state of world-wide 
peace will become possible, and all centres 
of conflagration and infection, which might 
give rise to new conflicts, be eliminated.” 

Calling to mind the terrific sacrifices 
which the great powers were at that very 
moment requiring from their peoples, the 
Pope asked hopefully: 


Is it not true that serious thinkers are 
coming to perceive more and more 
clearly that the way to world salvation 
lies in the renunciation of national ego- 
ism and isolation, ready as they are to 
ask their own people to bear a heavy 
burden of the sacrifices which will be 








needful to bring social peace to other 
nations? 


It is unfortunate, of course, in Latin 
America, as elsewhere in the world (and 
in this connection Professor Rippy brings 
out much that needed saying), that this 
necessary response has only too often been 
interpreted by the United States as an ex- 
cuse for governmental bungling. But this 
offers no excuse for the failure of the rest 
of us to do more, and to find ways of do- 
ing it more effectively. As someone once 
commented about Karl Marx: “At least 
he was interested enough to recognize an 
evident problem—the rise of the proletar- 
iat—and to ask the right questions about 
ac!” 
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General Announcements 


To FACILITATE GATHERING news concern- 
ing Burke studies, and to assure a thorough 
coverage and a scholarly standard of ex- 
cellence, the editors of The Burke News- 
letter have secured as editorial advisors 
four outstanding Burke scholars, specialists 
respectively in speech, political science, 
English and history. We are confident that 
with their assistance Burke studies in these 
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and related fields will be reported quickly 
and accurately to our readers. Before the 
next issue of the newsletter we hope to se- 
cure a capable British editorial assistant, 
so that we can extend our coverage to in- 
clude Britain. Meanwhile, any reader hav- 
ing news concerning recent or pending 
work done on Burke is requested to send 
a report to Peter J. Stanlis. An “informa- 
tion sheet” form is available upon request. 

The Burke Newsletter is directed not 
only to scholars and teachers with a special 
“professional” interest in Burke, but also 
to the general intelligent “amateur” reader 
of Burke. Your editors are in the process 
of compiling a master list of persons in- 
terested in Burke studies—, professional 
scholars, teachers of English, history, po- 
litical science and speech, undergraduate 
and graduate students in these fields, news- 
paper editors, publishers, college and city 
librarians, lawyers, government officials, 
public lecturers; in short, all individuals 
or groups who enjoy reading Burke, or are 
concerned with his ideas. Many historical 
or literary societies may well include a 
place for Burke in their proceedings, as 
was evident, for example, at the charter 
meeting of the Johnsonian Society of the 
Great Lakes Region, held at Kenyon Col- 
lege, Gambier, Ohio, on April 25, 1959. 
Russell Kirk’s paper, “Samuel Johnson, 
the Statist,” provoked a discussion com- 
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paring the politics of Johnson and Burke. 
The editors of The Burke Newsletter would 
be pleased to hear from the officers and 
members of such societies, so that their 
names can be included in the mailing lists 
for new books on Burke, which will be 
forthcoming from our contributors. 


Recent Publications 


Francis P. Canavan, S.J.: “Edmund 
Burke’s College Study of Philosophy,” 
Notes and Queries, N.S., IV, 12 (Decem- 
ber 1957), 538-543; “Edmund Burke’s 
Conception of the Role of Reason in Poli- 
tics,” The Journal of Politics, Vol. XXI 
(1959), 60-79. This is an important article 
for a new understanding of Burke’s use of 
“Reason,” “Nature,” “Prudence,” and 
other related terms, and penetrates from 
a fresh viewpoint problems discussed by 
Charles Parkin and Peter J. Stanlis in 
their recent books on Burke. 

Thomas Chaimowicz: “Edmund Burke y 
el Problema de la Continuidad o la Re- 
novacion del Pensamiento Monarquico,” 
Universitas, No. 14, (June 1958), 53-66. 
This journal is published by the Catholic 
University of Bogota, Bogota, Colombia. 

Thomas H. D. Mahoney: “Burke’s Im- 
perial Mentality and the Proposed Irish 
Absentee Tax of 1773,” Canadian Histori- 
cal Review, XXXVII (June 1956), 158- 
166; “Edmund Burke, 1729-1797: a Por- 
trait and an Appraisal,” History Today, 
VI (Nov. 1956), 727-734; “Edmund 
Burke: The Man They Wouldn’t Listen 
To,” Irish Digest, LIX (April 1957), 77- 
81; “Edmund Burke and Rome,” The 
Catholic Historical Review, XLII] (Jan. 
1958), 401-427. 

Bertram D. Sarason: “Editorial Man- 
nerisms in the Early Annual Register,” 
The Papers of the Bibliographical Society 
of America, LII (1958), 131-137. 

William B. Todd: “The Bibliographical 
History of Burke’s Reflections,’ The Li- 
brary, Sth ser.. VI (1951), 100-108; “An 
Essay by Burke,” TLS, 14, June, 1957, p. 
365; New Adventures among Old Books 
(University of Kansas, 1958). This work 


is based on various bibliographical prob- 
lems first considered in a lecture at the 
University of Kansas, Dec. 9, 1955. Pro- 
fessor Todd has also published a new edi- 
tion of Burke’s Reflections, Rinehart & Co., 
(New York, 1959). This is the first re- 
print of the authentic text, 7th edition, 
1790. 


Forthcoming Publications 


In January, 1960, Professor Thomas H. 
D. Mahoney, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, will publish Edmund Burke 
and Ireland (Harvard University Press), 
500 pp. The Press hopes to have bound 
pre-publication copies on display at the 
conventions of the learned societies in 
December. This study will make good the 
neglect of Burke’s career relating to Ire- 
land. It is the product of five trips to 
England and one to Ireland in search of 
materials, and is based on the Sheffield 
and Lamport Hall Burke collections, the 
Fitzwilliam and Rockingham papers at 
Sheffield, and the Burke letters to Charles 
O’Hara. The customary printed sources 
have also been utilized, but a special fea- 
ture of this book is the extensive use of con- 
temporary newspapers, periodicals, carica- 
tures, broadsides, etc. Included in the book 
are sections devoted to the various episodes 
in Burke’s career touching upon important 
Irish affairs. Special attention has been 
paid to the Irish mission of Richard Burke, 
Jr., and the Irish Viceroyship of Lord 
Fitzwilliam. Every Burke scholar and teach- 
er of history should be interested in secur- 
ing this important book for himself and his 
university and city library. 

Fr. Francis Canavan, S.J., St. Peter’s 
College, Jersey City, will publish The Po- 
litical Reason of Edmund Burke (Duke 
University Press, 1960). In preparing this 
important book, Fr. Canavan used the 
Burke papers at Sheffield. The book will 
contain an appendix describing Burke’s 
study of scholastic philosophy at Trinity 
College, Dublin. This book is an analysis 
and synthesis of the complex structure of 
Burke’s essential political thought, centered 
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in the study of Burke’s “conception of the 
function and mode of operation of political 
reason.” Fr. Canavan explores the relation- 
ship of political reason to the idea of Di- 
vine and human order, and to the con- 
nections between natural law and the State. 
He considers the nature of “prudence,” his- 
torical continuity and social change in 
Burke’s political thought. This book will 
extend further the work done in this area 
by Parkin and Stanlis. 


Recently Completed Ph.D. and M.A. 
Theses 


Joseph Boyd Cressman, “Burke's Satire 
on Bolingbroke in A Vindication of Natu- 
ral Society,” Ph.D. Dissertation, University 
of Michigan (1957), 403 pp. 

Richard C. Tobias, “Matthew Arnold 
and Edmund Burke,” Ph.D. Dissertation, 
Ohio State University (1957), 358 pp. 

Bruce Mazlish, “Burke, Bonald and De 
Maistre: A Study in Conservatism,” Ph.D. 
Dissertation, Columbia University (1955), 
248 pp. Like A. A. Baumann, John A. 
Lester and Russell Kirk before him, Maz- 
lish contends that “Burke was, perhaps, the 
first modern conservative. . . . Under the 
impact of the French Revolution he de- 
veloped an explicit ideology in opposition 
to liberalism. He combined traditionalism 
and romanticism into a conservatism which 
had, however, utilitarian elements.” To 
illustrate these contentions, Mazlish has 
chapters on Burke’s convictions concerning 
Society, the State, constitutional and eco- 
nomic matters, revolution, metaphysics and 
science, religion and philosophy. 

M. Morton Auerback, “Conservatism 
and its Contemporary American Advo- 
cates,” Ph.D. Dissertation, Columbia Uni- 
versity (1958). Part I of this dissertation 
contains much on Burke as “the intellectual 
father of modern conservatism.” Part II is 
a study of the influence of Burke on Rus- 
sell Kirk, Peter Viereck, Herbert Agar and 
Clinton Rossiter. 

Rev. William Keller, “A Critical Study 
of William Wentworth, Earl Fitzwilliam,” 
M.A. Thesis, Fordham University (1959). 
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Edward L. McNichols, “The Aesthetic 
Theory of Edmund Burke,” M.A. Thesis, 
The University of Detroit (1958). 

Oliver Seikel, “Edmund Burke and the 
Coming of the American Revolution,” B.S. 
Thesis, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (1959). 

Marie Shea, “Burke and His Irish Con- 
nections Before the American Revolution,” 


M.A. Thesis, Fordham University (1959). 
Work in Progress 


Dr. Louis I. Bredvold (University of 
Michigan, retired), delivered the Hill 
Foundation Lectures at St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minn., October 20—November 
24, 1958, entitled “Some Theories of Man 
and Society in the Enlightenment,” which 
included “The Social Philosophy of Ed- 
mund Burke.” This lecture was also de- 
livered at the University of Minnesota, 
April 22, 1959, and consists of a re-inter- 
pretation of the theories of the French 
Revolution in the light of recent scholar- 
ship on Burke. Dr. Bredvold plans to re- 
vise and publish these lectures. 

Dr. Carl B. Cone (University of Ken- 
tucky), is on leave of absence for nine 
months, until February, 1960, to do further 
research and to begin writing the second 
volume of his biography, which will be 
called Burke and the Nature of Politics: 
The Age of the French Revolution. He will 
be in England for the fall semester. Special 
attention will be given to Burke and India. 
This section, based on the papers of Burke 
and Hastings and unused materials long 
in print, “refutes the emphasis upon per- 
sonalities as the explanation of Burke’s 
involvement in the impeachment.” 

Dr. Ross J. S. Hoffman (Fordham Uni- 
versity), is engaged in a study centered 
in Lord Rockingham and the Whigs, which 
should give us a more true and penetrating 
understanding of Burke’s relationship with 
Rockingham. Those interested in this sub- 
ject can see Professor Hoffman’s report on 
it in the American Philosophical Society 
Yearbook (1958), pp. 312-13. As with Dr. 
Cone’s book, we shall report on this study 
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in a later newsletter, when these books are 
nearer completion. Dr. Hoffman delivered 
a paper “Tocqueville and Burke” at the 
Tocqueville Centenary, at Philadelphia, 
April 14, 1959, which is still in manuscript 
form. 

Dr. Bertram D. Sarason (Southern Con- 
necticut State College), has completed an 
article called “A Sketch of Burke by 
Single-Speech Hamilton,” as yet unpub- 
lished. He is working on an article to be 
called “Burke’s Stolen Letters.” 

Dr. William B. Todd (University of 
Texas) and Dr. Robert A. Smith (Yale 
University) are collaborating on a bibliog- 
raphy of Burke which will establish a 
definitive canon of Burke’s works pub- 
lished between 1748 and 1827. This com- 
pilation should be completed by the end 
of 1959 and published by Rupert Hart- 
Davis in his “Soho Series” sometime in 
1960. The main section of this bibliogra- 
phy will describe in a single chronological 
series all editions, reprints, piracies and 
translations of Burke’s works issued 
through 1827. In this category will be in- 
cluded work entirely by Burke, primarily 
his as editor, as chairman of a committee, 
or manager of other proceedings; works in 
some appreciable measure by Burke as a 
collaborator or as a contributer. As repre- 
sented in the following account, thus far 
some 83 items are under consideration, in- 
cluding seven doubtful entries: 


Year Work 
1748 The Reformer 
Collection of Poems (With sup- 
plementary list of other poems) 
1756 A Vindication of Natural Society 


1757 ? Account of European Settlements 
Philosophical Enquiry on the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful 
Essay towards an Abridgment of 
English History 


1759 Annual Register, 1758-1765 

1766 Short Account of a Late Short 
Administration 

1769 Observations on a Late State of 
the Nation 





1774 


1781 


1782 


1783 
1784. 


1785 
1786 
1787 


1788 








Thoughts on the Present Discon- 
tents 

Mr. Burke’s Speech (13 Oct.) 

To the Gentlemen of Bristol (13 
Oct.) 

The Speech (3 Nov.) 

To the Gentlemen of Bristol (3 
Nov.) 

To the Gentlemen of Bristol (16 
Nov. ) 

Mr. Edmund Burke’s Speeches 
Speech on Taxation 

Speech on Conciliation 


? Letters of Valens 


Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol 
Political Tracts and Speeches 
Two Letters on the Trade of Ire- 
land 

The Defence of Admiral Keppel 
Substance of Speeches 15th of De- 
cember 


? The Yorkshire Question 


Speech on Reform 

Letter in Vindication of His Con- 
duct 

To the Gentlemen of Bristol (1 
Sept.) 

To the Gentlemen of Bristol (6 
Sept.) 

Speech declining the Election (9 
Sept. ) 

To the Gentlemen of Bristol (9 
Sept.) 

Speech at the Guildhall 

Heads of Objection to Paul Ben- 
field . 

Reports from the Select Commit- 
tee, 1782-1783 

Letter on the Penal Laws 

Beauties of Fox, North, and Burke 
Speech on Fox’s East India Bill 
Deformities of Fox and Burke 
Representation to His Majesty 
Speech on the Nabob of Arcot’s 
Debts 

Articles of Charge against Has- 
tings 

Articles Exhibited against Has- 
tings 

Letter to Philip Francis 
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1789 
1790 


1791 


1792 


1793 
1794 


1796 


~~ 





Collection of Poems 
Substance of the Speech 9th Febru- 
ary 
Lettre au Traducteur 
Discours aux la Monnoie de Papier 
Lettre aux Francois 
(In this series Lucubrations and 
Suite have already been re- 
jected) 
Reflections on the Revolution in 
France 
Lettre 4 un Membre de |’Assemblée 
Nationale 
Two Letters on the French Revolu- 
tion 
Lettre 4 Vicomte de Rivarol 
An Appeal from the New to the 
Old Whigs 
Letter a L’Archevéque d’Aix 
Letter to Langrishe 
Speech in Westminster Hall 
Pearls cast before Swine 
Brissot de Warville to His Constit- 
uents 
Report from Committee on the 
Lords Journals 
Substance of the Speech (23 May) 
Letter on His Pension 
Thoughts on the Prospect of a 
Regicide Peace 
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Two Letters on the Proposals for 
Peace 
1797 ‘Letter to Portland 
Three Memorials on French Affairs 
Two Letters on Domestick Parties 
Third Letter on the Proposals for 
Peace 
1798 Posthumous Works 
Beauties of Burke 
1800 Thoughts and Details on Scarcity 
1804 Maxims and Opinions 
1807 The Catholic Claims 
? Conversations between Burke and 
Gibson 
With supplementary list of other 
“Conversations.” 
1816 Speeches 
With supplementary list of other 
collections, separate “Debates,” 
etc. 
1827 _=Epistolary Correspondence 
The Works of Burke, 1792-1827. 


Although Dr. Todd and Dr. Smith have ex- 
amined as many as 30 copies of some 
books, and consulted every available refer- 
ence, they still remain a little doubtful 
about certain entries, and would appreciate 
further information on these puzzles, or 
on any items omitted from the list. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIB UTORS 


Patrick M. Boarman, translator of the Villey essay, is a member of the economics depart- 
ment of the University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee. 


Joseph P. Clancy frequently contributes to Commonweal and other magazines. 


Kevin Corrigan is on the Washington staff of the Spanish- and Portuguese-language mag- 
azines Vision and Visao. 


Robert M. Davies, author of The Humanism of Paul Elmer More (Bookman), contrib- 
utes frequently to The Journal of Higher Education and other reviews. 


Raymond English, who has called conservatism “the Forbidden Faith,” is professor of 
political science at Kenyon College. 


Russell Kirk, editor of Mopern AGE, is research professor of political science at Post 


College, and a member of the faculty of politics of the New School for Social Re- 
search. 


“Maniciplum” is the discreet pseudonym of an experienced teacher. 


William McCann, of East Lansing, Michigan, is an official of the Michigan State Acci- 
dent Fund. 


H. J. McNamara lives in Sydney, Australia. 


John L. Melton of John Carroll University, is interested in medieval and Oriental litera- 
ture. 


Revilo P. Oliver is professor of classics at the University of Illinois. 


Samuel Shapiro, now of the department of history at Brandeis University, formerly taught 


in New York City high schools. 


Mortimer Smith, author of And Madly Teach and The Diminished Mind, is editor of the 
monthly Bulletin of the Council on Basic Education. 


Felix Stefanile, whose poems have been published in several quarterlies, lives in Flush- 
ing, New York. 


W. S. Taylor teaches psychology at Smith College, and contributes to learned journals. 

Stephen J. Tonsor is in the department of history, the University of Michigan. 

Arther S. Trace, Jr., is a member of the faculty of English at John Carroll University. 

Daniel Villey is professor of political economy at the University of Poitiers, in France. 

Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn, who lives in the Tirol, at present is on tour in America, lec- 
turing. He is the author of Liberty or Equality, Black Banners, and other books. 


Richard M. Weaver, the author of Ideas Have Consequences and The Ethics of Rheto- 
ric, divides his year between Chicago and Weaverville, North Carolina. 


SpeciAL Note 


Helmut Schoeck: In the Summer 1959 issue it was erroneously stated that Helmut Schoeck 
had received his doctorate from Harvard. His degree is from the University of Tu- 


bingen, West Germany, and he was a post-doctoral fellow at Yale University in 1953 
and 1954. 
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There are more instances of the abridgment of the 
freedom of the people by gradual and silent en- 
croachments of those in power than by violent and 
sudden usurpations. 

— JAMES MADISON 


Focvs on Freedout 





THE FREEMAN, a monthly study journal focused on freedom, spotlights “the grad- 
ual and silent encroachments” that undermine our national foundations and peers 
with a clarifying lens through the blur of modern economic and political confusions, 
analyzing, in the bright light of moral principle, issues such as taxation, inflation, com- 
petition, price control, subsidies, “security,” foreign aid—vital issues to every American. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE INCLUDE: 


But What Can I Do? by J. Kesner Kahn. A Chicago executive offers some helpful hints for 
libertarian action. 


The Religious Foundation of a Free Society, by Edmund A. Opitz. A Unitarian minister looks 
behind our government. 


Why NOT Socialize Our Economy? by Mallory Cross Johnson. An American housewife, resident 
in Spain, finds cogent reasons for preserving private enterprise. 


“Undue Concentration” in Business, by Harold Fleming. Antitrust activities examined by the 
noted business analyst and correspondent of “The Christian Science Monitor.” 


Listening Is a 10-Part Skill, by Ralph G. Nichols. How to listen and why it pays, by a Minnesota 
professor. 


Public Power and TVA, by Richard D. Obenshain. Perhaps business is no place for government 
operation, suggests a student of law and political science. 


American Capitalism Through European Eyes, by John Chamberlain. A look at a couple of the 
current best sellers by “The Freeman’s” regular reviewer. 


See for yourself. Send for a free sample copy of this issue. Write to: Department 
M-23, The Foundation for Economic Education, Irvington-on-Hudson, New York 
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UNIVERSITY OF 





THE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF EDMUND BURKE 


Volume |! 


Edited by Thomas W. Copeland 
The first volume of the first complete edition of his letters 
HIS projected ten volume series is designed to meet the 
needs of scholars long confronted with the problem of scat- 
tered sources, inaccurate manuscripts, and missing correspond- 


ence (of the almost two hundred letters published in the first 


volume, only 27 appeared in the 1844 edition of Burke’s papers). 


The first volume follows Burke’s career from his student days in 


Dublin at the age of sixteen to his fortieth year. $8.00 


COMING THIS FALL: The Correspondence of Edmund Burke, Vol- 
ume II, edited by Lucy S. Sutherland. Covers the period from 
1768 to 1774. $10.00 





Through your bookseller 


£ 
UNIVERSITY OF Miago Press _ 


5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 
In CANADA: The University of Toronto Press, Toronto 5, Ontario 














WHY Conservatism 


Is the Philosophy for Modern America 








The Evolution 
of a Conservative 


by William Henry 


CHAMBERLIN 


“American and English 
liberalism . . . has become 
hopelessly sunk in 
sentimental collectivism . . . 
(Chamberlin) is a shrewd 
practical critic of 

political illusions.” 


Russell Kirk 
Chicago Sunday Tribune 


At Your 
Bookstore 





$4.50 


“It is a book that is better 
tasted, chewed, at leisure, 
and retasted than gulped 

at a sitting. And we are 
recommending it to our 
‘liberal’ friends as well as to 
our ‘conservative’ ones .. .” 


John F. Bridge 
Wall Street Journal 





“Essentially, the book is 
a series of 15 essays on 
politics, economics and 
morals. It efficiently 
develops an appreciation 
of a philosophy which 
would make America the 
country our founding 
fathers intended.” 


Tom Smith, Jr. 
The News and Courier, 
Charleston, S.C. 


fou REG NERY Copey 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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Index to Volume 3 


Page numbering for Volume 3: 


Winter 1958-1959 (1 - 112); Spring 1959 (113 - 224) ; 
Summer 1959 (225 - 336); Fall 1959 (337 - 448). 


“A Note on Farm Price Support Programs,” 
by Edward F. Renshaw, p. 270. 

Afternoon of an Author, by F. Scott Fitzgerald 
(edited by Arthur Mizener), reviewed by Jack 
Jones, p. 197. 

“American and Continental Conservatism: 
Some Comparisons,” by Ludwig Freund, p. 40. 

“American Education: The Age of Responsi- 
bility,” by Robert M. Davies, p. 346. 

American Literature and Christian Doctrine, 
by Randall Stewart, reviewed by Richard M. 
Weaver, p. 417. 

Ames, Alfred C., correspondence, p. 218. 

“Andrew the Domestic,’ by Stephen Cserepy, 
p. 62. 

“Atomic Testing as an International Issue,” by 
Arthur Kemp, p. 49. 

“Australian Politics,’ by H. J. McNamara, 
p. 391. 


“Bagehot and the Monarchy,” by Derek Stan- 
ford, p. 33. 

Benedetto, Arnold J., S. J., correspondence, p. 
218. 

“Big Brother in Our High Schools,” by Mani- 
ciplum, p. 316. 

“Blues in Chicago” (poem), by John Reece 
Dring, p. 196. 







Boarman, Patrick M., translator of “Catholics 
and the Market Economy: Part One” by Daniel 
Villey, p. 250. 

Boarman, Patrick M., translator of “Catholics 
and the Market Economy: Part Two” by Daniel 
Villey, p. 395. 

Boulton, J. T. (ed.), Edmund Burke: a Phil- 
osophical Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of 
the Sublime and Beautiful, reviewed by Louis I. 
Bredvold, p. 331. 

Brandon, Donald, “Conservatives, and the Lost 
and the Silent Generations,” p. 2. 

Bredvold, Louis I., reviewer of Edmund Burke: 
A Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin of our 
Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful (edited by 
J. T. Boulton), p. 331. 

Burke and the Nature of Politics: The Age of 
the American Revolution, by Carl B. Cone, re- 
viewed by Thomas I. Cook, p. 93. 


“Can Literature corrupt?,” by Albert Fowler, 
p. 125. 

Case, Edward, “The Free World of Joyce 
Cary,” p. 115. 

“Catholics and the Market Economy: Part 
One,” by Daniel Villey (translated by Patrick M. 
Boarman), p. 250. 
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“Catholics and the Market Economy: Part 
Two,” by Daniel Villey (translated by Patrick 
M. Boarman), p. 395. 

Chamberlin, William Henry, “The Conservative’ 
Message for our Time,” p. 300. 

“Christian Corporatism,”’ by Ernest Mort, p. 
245. 

Clancy, Joseph P., “The Sirens” (poem), p. 
394. 

Communism and Christianity, by Martin C. 
D’Arcy, reviewed by Basil A. Smith, p. 208. 

Conant, James Bryant, The American High 
School Today, reviewed by Mortimer Smith, p. 


Cone, Carl B., Burke and the Nature of Poli- 
tics: The Age of the American Revolution, re- 
viewed by Thomas I. Cook, p. 93. 

“Conservatives, and the Lost and the Silent 
Generations,” by Donald Brandon, p. 2. 

“Conservatism in the Suburbs,’ by Donald A. 
Zoll, p. 333. 

Cook, Thomas I., reviewer of Burke and the 
Nature of Politics: The Age of the American 
Revolution, by Carl B. Cone, p. 93. 

Copeland, Thomas W. (ed.), The Correspond- 
ence of Edmund Burke, Volume I (April 1744- 
June 1768), reviewed by Peter J. Stanlis, p. 329. 

Corrigan, Kevin, reviewer of Latin America and 
Globe and Hemisphere by J. Fred Rippy, and 
The Tragedy of Bolivia, by Alberto Ostrai 
Gutierrez, p. 431. 

Crumpet, Peter, “The Bracelet” (story), p. 
134. 

Cserepy, Stephen, “Andrew the Domestic,” p. 
62. 


D’Arcy, Martin C., Communism and Christiani- 
ty, reviewed by Basil A. Smith, p. 208. 

Davidson, Donald, Southern Writers in the 
Modern World, reviewed by Robert Y. Drake, 
Jr., p. 203. 

Davies, Robert M., “American Education: The 
Age of Responsibility,” p. 346. 

Dawson, Christopher, The Movement of World 
Revolution, reviewed by Stephen J. Tonsor, p. 
429. 

de Sola, Ronda, correspondence, p. 216. 

Dean Church: the Anglican Response to New- 
man, by B. A. Smith, reviewed by Raymond 
English, p. 421. 

Doctor Rabelais, by D. B. Wyndham Lewis, 
reviewed by William McCann, p. 201. 

Drake, Robert Y. Jr., reviewer of Southern 
Writers in the Modern World, by Donald David- 
son, p. 203. 

Dring, John 
(poem), p. 196. 


“Dryden’s Medal and the Baroque in Politics 


Reece, “Blues in Chicago” 
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and the Arts,” by Nicholas Joost, p. 148. 


Edmund Burke: A Philosophical Enquiry into 
the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and 
Beautiful (edited by J. T. Boulton), reviewed 
by Louis I. Bredvold, p. 331. 

Edmund Burke and the Natural Law, by 
Peter J. Stanlis, reviewed by Will Herberg, p. 
325. 

Education and Freedom, by Admiral H. G. 
Rickover, reviewed by Mortimer Smith, p. 409. 

English, Raymond, “Of Human Freedom,” p. 8. 

English, Raymond, reviewer of Dean Church: 
the Anglican Response to Newman, by B. A. 
Smith, p. 421. 


Federal Aid to Education: Boon or Bane?, 
by Roger T. Freeman, reviewed by Russell Kirk, 
p. 413. 

Fitzgerald, F. Scott, Afternoon of an Author 
(edited by Arthur Mizener), reviewed by Jack 
Jones, p. 197. 

“Foreign Aid Seen by a Foreigner,” by M. A. 
Thurn-Valsassina, p. 237. 

Fowler, Albert, “Can Literature Corrupt?”, p. 
125. 

Freeman, Roger A., School Needs in the 
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